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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The program of the National Suffrage 
Convention, to open at Washington next 
week, will be found upon another page. 
It is most attractive. No wonder that 
there promises to be a large attendance, 





_—_-——-_ 


The little four-page sheet entitled The 
Remonstrance, published by the Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Fur- 
ther Extension of Suffrage to Women, has 
just made its annual appearance. A re- 
view of its contents is begun in this issue 
of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, and will be 
completed next week. The reiteration of 
the old fallacies compels the reiteration 
of the old truths in answer to them. Our 
readers will therefore excuse the republi- 
cation of some material with which they 
are already familiar. 





The WomAN’s JOURNAL is sent three 
months on trial to new subscribers for 25 
cents, 





The Georgia Legislature has voted down 
a bill to open the State University to 
women. 


-_-o-- 


ON LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY. 

On Feb, 11 the country will celebrate 
the 93d anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Not the least among Lin- 
coln’s claims to honor is the fact that he 
was the pioneer woman suffragist among 
the public men of America. In a letter 
addressed to the electors of Sangamon 
County, Ill., dated June 13, 1836—twelve 
years before the first woman’s rights con- 
vention—and published in the Sangamon 





Journal, Lincoln wrote: “I go for all 
sharing the privileges of the government 
who assist in bearing its burdens; conse- 
quently I go for admitting all whites to 
the right of suffrage who pay taxes or 
bear arms, by no means excluding fe- 
males.”’ 

This fact should be remembered by 
women, and should be mentioned at all 
the celebrations, wherever it is possible. 


———_—— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 





Mr. I. N. Ford is quoted in the Remon- 
strance as saying that in England, for 
many years past, “public interest in the 
political enfranchisement of women has 
steadily declined.”’ 

The first petition for woman suffrage 
presented to Parliament, in 1867, was 
signed by only 1,449 women, The peti- 
tion of 1873 was signed by 11,000 women. 
The petition presented to the members of 
the recent Parliament was signed by 
257,000 women. 


_-«-- 


PROGRESS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 





The annual Remonstrance, just issued 
by the ‘‘Massachusetts Association Op- 
posed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women,”’ says: ‘‘With the growth 
of civilization, women’s political power 
has diminished.’’ On this point, let the 
facts speak for themselves. 

Seventy years ago women could not 
vote anywhere. In 1838, Kentucky gave 
school suffrage to widows. In 1850, On- 
tario gave it to women both married and 
single. In 186i, Kansas gave it to all 
women. In 1867, New South Wales gave 
women municipal suffrage. In 1869, Eng- 
land gave municipal suffrage to single 
women and widows, Victoria gave it to 
women both married and single, and 
Wyoming gave full suffrage to all women. 

In 1871, West Australia gave municipal 
suffrage to women. School suffrage was 
granted in 1875 by Michigan and Minne- 
sota, in 1876 by Colorado, in 1877 by New 
Zealand, in 1878 by New Hampshire and 
Oregon, in 1879 by Massachusetts, in 1880 
by New York and Vermont. In 1880, 
South Australia gave municipal suffrage 
to women, 

In 1881, municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave women school suf- 
frage in 1883, Ontario and Tasmania gave 
them municipal suffrage in 1884, and Wis- 
consin gave them school suffrage in 1885. 
In 1886, municipal suffrage was: given in 
New Zealand and New Brunswick, 

Tn 1887, municipal suffrage was granted 
in Kansas, Nova Scotia, and Manitoba, 
and school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona, and New Jer- 
sey. Inthe same year, Montana gave tax- 
paying women the right to vote upon all 
questions submitted to the taxpayers. 

In 1888, England gave women county 
suffrage, and British Columbia and the 
Northwest Terrltory gave them municipal 
suffrage. In 1889, county suffrage was 
given to the women of Scotland, and mu- 
nicipal suffrage to single women and 
widows in the Province of Quebec. In 
1891, school suffrage was granted in Illi- 
nois. In1893, school sutfrage was granted 
in Connecticut, and full suffrage in Colo- 
rado and New Zealand. In 1894, school 
suffrage was granted in Ohio, bond suf- 
frage in lowa, and parish and district suf- 
frage in England to women both mar- 
ried and single. In 1895, full suffrage 
was granted in South Australia to wom- 
en both married and single. In 1896, 
full suffrage was granted in Utah and 
Idaho. 

In 1898, the women of Ireland were 
given the right to vote for all officers ex- 
cept Members of Parliament, Minnesota 
gave women the right to vote for library 
trustees, Delaware gave school suffrage 
to taxpaying women, French women en- 
gaged in commerce were given the right 
to vote for judges of the tribunals of com- 
merce, and Louisiana gave taxpaying 
women the right to vote upon all ques- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers. In 
1900, West Australia granted full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to women both married 
and single. 

In 1901, New York gave taxpaying 
women the right to vote on questions of 
local taxation, and Norway gave them 
municipal suffrage. 

Years ago, when equal suffrage was 
much more unpopular than it is now, 
somebody asked Bishop Gilbert Haven if 
it were true that he had been speaking at 
a suffrage meeting. 


‘*Yes,’’ answered the Bishop. “I don’t 





want to fall in at the rear of this reform; 
I mean to march with the procession !”’ 

There can be no doubt as to which way 
the procession is moving. 





+o 
TAXATION AND THE BALLOT. 





The Remonstrance declares that the 
payment of taxes has no bearing upon the 
right to vote. U.S. Senator Hoar has 
well said: 

‘*We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there 
is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage to be found who is not obliged to 
deny the doctrine which is affirmed in our 
Declaration of Independence.”’ 

Last year the New York Legislature 
gave tax-paying women in all the towns 
and villages throughout the State the 
right to vote upon questions of local taxa- 
tion. This bill had passed the popular 
branch of several successive Legislatures 
by heavy majorities—one year unani- 
mously —before it succeeded in getting 
through the Senate. When it finally be- 
came a law, the fact was hailed with grat- 
ification even by newspapers that had 
always been opposed to equal suffrage. 
The N. Y. Herald voiced a very general 
sentiment when it said: 

“It is absurd that an educated American 
woman who owns property should have 
no voice as to how or by whom it shall be 
taxed, while illiterate laborers who work 
in her fields, and who perhaps have not yet 
learned the language of the country, may 
vote for men and methods which may vir- 
tually confiscate her estate. The case of 
such women is a glaring instance of taxa- 
tion witbout representation.” 

The Chicago Evening Post said: 

‘*The question of letting all women vote 
on all questions may be debatable; but 
the question of letting all tax-payers vote 
for all officers concerned in taxation hardly 
seems to have two sides.”’ 

Even the N. Y. Times said that the pas- 
sage of the bill was ‘‘not so much a vic- 
tory for woman suffrage as the perfecting 
of women’s property rights.”’ 

The ‘*New York Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women,”’ 
which fought this bill with all its might, 
is now largely reconciled to it, and says in 
its recent annual report: 

“As the months have slipped by we 
have come to feel that in neither House 
was the bill considered asa suffrage meas- 
ure, any more than the Married Women’s 
Property bill.’’ 

Last year at the Legislative hearing at 
Albany on this bill, the spokeswoman of 
the ‘‘Antis’’ said she had ascertained, by 
extensive inquiry, that hardly any women 
favored tax-payers’ suffrage except those 
who favored general suffrage for all wom- 
en. Atameeting held a few wéeks ago 
in Buffalo, the chairman of the New York 
State Anti-Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
Arthur M. Dodge, was reported in the pa- 
pers as saying that about half the mem- 
bers of the ‘‘Anti’’’? Association now be- 
lieve in suffrage for tax-paying women. 
In other words, within less than a year 
after tax-payers’ suffrage became an ac- 
complished fact in New York, its satisfac- 
tory working has converted half of the 
very women who were most intensely op- 
posed to it beforehand. his Be Be 


—— oe 


“THE INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN.” 


It is often said that whenever the ma- 
jority of women ask for suffrage, they will 
getit. Butit is a simple historical fact 
that every improvement thus far made in 
the condition of women has been secured, 
not by a general demand from the major- 
ity of women, but by the arguments, en 
treaties, and ‘‘continual coming”’ of a per- 
sistent few. In each case the advocates 
of progress have had to contend not mere- 
ly with the conservatism of men, but with 
the indifference of women, and often with 
active opposition from some of them. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first em- 
ployed a saleswoman, the men boycotted 
his store, and the women remonstrated 
earnestly with him on the sin of which he 
was guilty in placing a young woman in a 
position of such publicity. When Lucy 
Stone began to try to secure for married 
women the right to their own property, 
women asked, with scorn, ‘‘Do you think 
I would give myself where I would not 
give my property?” When Elizabeth 
Blackwell began to study medicine, the 
women at her boarding-house refused to 
speak to her, and women passing her on 
the streets held their skirts aside so as 
not to touch her. It is a matter of history 
with what ridicule and opposition Mary 





Lyon’s first efforts for the education of 
women were received, not only by the 
mass of men, but by the mass of women 
as well. In England, when the Oxford 
examinations were thrown open to wom- 
en, the Dean of Chichester preached a 
sermon against it, in which he said: “By 
the sex at large, certainly, the new cur- 
riculum is not asked for. I have ascer- 
tained, by extended inquiry among gentle- 
women, that, with true feminine instinct, 
they either entirely distrust, or else look 
with downright disfavor on so wild an in- 
novation and interference with the best 
traditions of their sex.’’ 

In Eastern countries, where women are 
shut up in zenanas and forbidden to walk 
the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
of these traditional restrictions, which 
they have been tanght to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
‘anti’? is of her political disabilities. 
Ramabai tells us that the idea of educa- 
tion for girls is so unpopular with the mass 
of Hindoo women that when a progressive 
Hindoo proposes to edueate his little 
daughter, it is not uncommon for the 
women of his family tothreaten to drown 
themselves. 

All this merely shows that human 
nature is conservative, and that it is fully 
as conservative in women asinmen, The 
persons much interested in any reform 
are always comparatively few, whether 
among men or women, and they are 
habitually regarded with disfavor, even 
by those whom the proposed reform is to 
benefit. Thomas Hughes says, in ‘‘Tom 
Brown at Rugby’: ‘So it is and must 
be always, my dear boys. If the Angel 
Gabriel were to come down from heaven 
and head a successful rise against the 
most abominable and unrighteous vested 
interest which this poor old world groans 
under, he would most certainly lose his 
character for many years, probably 
for centuries, not only with the upholders 
of the said vested interest, but with the 
respectable mass of the people whom 
he had delivered,”’ 

Womenas a sex are not belligerent, and 
under whatever conditions of injustice or 
hardship they have been placed, the 
majority of them have never protested. 
Prof. James Bryce says, in ‘*Transcaucasia 
and Ararat’’: 

Nothing strikes a Westerner with more 
disgust than ihe way he sees women 
treated in Mohammedan countries. It is 
not so much the enforced seclusion that 
revolts you as the tacit assumption that 
women are inferior creatures altogether, 
unfit to be companions for man, but 
rather to be reckoned a link between him 
and the brutes, and treated with little 
more regard than the latter. That they 
acquiesce uncomplainingly in this view, 
and assert their power in hidden and 
crooked ways, does not make the sight 
less offensive, or tie results less mischiev- 
ous. 

Many changes for the better have been 
made during the last half century in the 
laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women, Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they have become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the ma- 
jority of women asked for it. The 
change now under discussion is to be 
judged on its merits. In the light of 
history, the indifference of most women 
and the opposition of a few must be 
taken as a matter of course. It has no 
more rational significance now than it 
has had in regard to each previous step 
of women’s progress. A. S. B. 





THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 


The next Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at 3 Park St., Boston, on 
Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 11, at 3P. M. 
Rev. A. E. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, will speak on **The Future 
of Woman,’’ with special reference to 
the present disabilities of women teachers, 
and the widening possibilities for their 
larger usefulness in years to come. Mr. 
Winship i¢ well known as an earnest 
and progresive advocate of a broader 
culture, and his lecture will embody the 
wisdom gained through years of educa- 
tional work. Light refreshments will be 
served as usual. Non-members will be 
admitted on payment of 15 cents. 





Miss Alcott’s ‘Little Women”’ is report- 
ed by the librarian of the New York Pub- 
lic Library to be the juvenile most called 
for in the circulation department. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELIZABETH PECKHAM is deputy 
tax collector in Auburn, N. Y. 


PRESIDENT Mary F, Woo.twey, of 
Mount Holyoke College, will be the 
speaker of the evening at the annual 
ladies’ night and banquet of the Board of 
Trade of Springfield, Mass., to be held 
Feb, 24. 

SenorirA Hurposro, at her closing 
lecture this week on “The Spanish-Amer- 
ican Woman,” had the largest attendance 
of the course. Her subject was, ‘‘ How 
can the women of North and South 
America best coéperate in sympathy and 
action?’’ She recommended to them a 
mutual study of each other's literature, 
the formation of women’s clubs, and the 
establishment in Chili of a branch of the 
International Council of Women, such as 
already exists in the Argentine Republic. 


KATHERINE C. Munson, of Winthrop, 
Mass., has invented a snow-plow which, 
according to the Scientific American, has 
practical advantages recommending it to 
the use of railways and street car lines. 
The chief feature of the apparatus is that 
it will cut through a drift of crusted and 
packed snow about as easily as an ordi- 
nary plow removes a light drift. This is 
accomplished by first disintegrating the 
ice and snow with the revolving cutters, 
mounted in the mouth of the plow, after 
which it is an easy matter to dispose of 
the small pleces. 


Mrs. ANNIE FirzG1BBon, who has just 
been elected a director of the Calumet 
National Bank of South Chicago, IIl., 
comes of a family of bankers, and, with 
her five children, owns a controlling inter- 
est in the bank. The property was inher- 
ited from her husband, who died nine 
yearsago. Mrs. Fitzgibbon is the daugh- 
ter of John Cunnea, who tounded the First 
National Bank of Morris, Ill., soon after 
the war, and was its president until his 


death. A sister of Mrs. Fitzgibbon was 
cashier and a director of the bank, She 
died recently in California. Mrs. Fitz- 


gibbon has gained business experience by 
handling her own affairs since her hus- 
band’s death, and a general knowledge of 
the banking business through family 
associations, 


Miss MAry 8S. AnrHuoNy, of Rochester, 
N. Y., who has always cared so tenderly 
for her sister, Susan B. Anthony, and 
made a home for her, fell a few days ago 
and broke her hip. Neither her mind nor 
her courage has been impaired by the ac- 
cident, however, for she has just sent 
County Treasurer Hamilton the following 
spicy letter, accompanying the payment 
of her taxes: ‘‘Dear Sir: At the expense 
of $1,000,000, collected from the men and 
women taxpayers of the United States, 
3,000 Indian men in Oklahoma, most of 
whom cannot read or write and do not 
pay a dollar of taxes into the public treas- 
ury, have just had the suffrage thrust 
upon them. Thus they are made by the 
government the political superiors of the 
women in all the States but four—Wyo- 
ming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho.”’ She 
asked that her taxes be entered on the 
treasurer’s books as ‘‘paid under protest,’’ 
and signed herself, ‘‘Yours for the right 
to vote, as well as for the privilege of being 
taxed, Mary S. Anthony.’’ Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf and several other Roch- 
ester ladies have also paid their taxes this 
year under protest. 


ADELAIDE Ristori (the Marquise del 
Grillo) attained her 80th birthday on Jan. 
29, The day was marked by many cele- 
brations at Rome. King Victor Emman- 
uel, accompanied by a numerous suite, 
visited and congratulated Ristori, who 
held a kind of court, the mayors and other 
dignitaries of a number of towns paying 
their respects to her. Queen Helena sent 
her a present, and she received many tele 
grams from monarchs and other distin- 
guished personages of various countries. 
All the theatres gave commemorative per- 
formances. Ristori visited the United 
States in 1855, 1863,:1874, and 1885. She 
retains her physical and intellectual vigor 
to a remarkable degree. Her sight is 
good, her memory perfect, and her capac- 
ity for enjoyment unimpaired. She has 
two children—a son, who is an artist of 
considerable talent, and an unmarried 
daughter, who is admired for her charac- 
ter, accomplishments, and beauty. She 
is her mother’s constant companion, and 
has accompanied her upon all her tours. 
The great tragedienne is the happy grand- 
mother of three bright grandchildren who 
adore her. 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 





Bertram Hall, the beautiful new dormi- 
tory for Radcliffe College, was formally 
opened a few days ago at an afternoon tea 
to which the faculty of Harvard was in- 
vited. Mrs. Agassiz, the president of 
Radcliffe, made a gracious speech in 
which she traced the growth of Bertram 
Hall from a remote possibility to a radi- 
ant reality. President Eliot spoke of 
higher education as a noble means of pre- 
paring women to be worthy wives and in- 
spiring mothers. Then the fire on the 
hearth was lighted by Mrs. Agassiz, and 
the guests were shown over the hall of 
residence, made possible through the gifts 
of Mrs. David P. Kimball. This unique 
house-warming will remain one of the 
brightest memories in the minds of the 
fortunate girls who live in the Hall and 
who were the hostesses of the occasion. 

It is announced that the ode selected 
this year for translation in the Sargent 
prize competition at Harvard is the 
eighth of the fourth book of Horace. The 
prize is $100,and was instituted by John Os. 
borne Sargent in 1830, and endowed in his 
memory by his daughter, Georgiana W. 
Sargent, in 1892. It is open to under- 
graduates of Harvard and Radcliffe, and 
on three occasions has been carried off by 
contestants from the girls’ college. In 
1890 it was won by Helen Leah Reed; in 
1892, by Margaret Foster Herrick, and 
last year by Norma Rose. 





It is stated $n academic circles in Dublia 
that Trinity College, so long a stronghold 
of conservatism, is about to throw open 
its doors to women. The London Daily 
News says: “No official announcement 
has yet been made, but it appears that the 
Provost and Senior Fellows have decided 
no longer to exclude women from the right 
to attend lectures and obtain degrees. 
The only question now under considera- 
tion is how the decision can best be car- 
ried out, and whether any Parliamentary 
alteration of the college charter will be 
necessary. This step materially strength- 
ens the position of Trinity in face of the 
expected changes in the Irish University 
system,”’ 





Julia W. Snow, assistant in botany at 
Smith College, has been doing work for 
the last four years for the United States 
Government. The appointment is made 
yearly by the United States Fish Com- 
mission in the interest of the biological 
survey of the Great Lakes. Miss Snow’s 
special work is in cryptogamic botany, 
and her material has been gathered durlng 
the last Lnree years from an island in Lake 
Erie. The results of her work have been 
recommended for publication, and will 
soon appear in the bulletin of the Com- 
mission, 

Miss Susan Frances Chase of the State 
Normal School at Butfalo, New York, has 
been engaged to conduct model and train- 
ing classes during the summer school at 
West Virginia University in geography, 
nature study, reading, etc. Miss Chase is 
a graduate of the University of Wisconsin, 
a Doctor of Pedagogy of Buffalo Univer- 
sity, has had extensive experience in con- 
ducting model and training classes at New 
York and Pennsylvania teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and was chosen for summer work 
at Morgantown because of her peculiar 
fitness for it. In nature study and in 
geography, special attention will be given 
to field work. 

The Association for Promotion of 
Scientific Research by Women announces 
that applications should be received be- 
fore March 1 for the American Women’s 
Table at the Zoélogical Station at Naples. 
For the summer of 1902, the Association 
offers the free use of an inwestigator’s 
table at the Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Wood’s Holl, Mass., to any applicant 
who is eligible for the Naples Table, and 
who may desire the benefit of preliminary 
work at Wood's Holl. Application blanks 
for the use of candidates, items relating 
to the expense of living at Naples, and 
full information as to the advantages for 
research at the Station, may be obtained 
Secretary, Miss Cornelia M. 
Holyoke College, South 


from the 
Clapp, Mount 
Hadley, Mass. 

Miss Abbie Ware of Topeka, Kan., will 
be one of the speakers of the civic de- 
partment at the biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs at 

Her topic will be ‘The 
Social Settlement to the 

Miss Ware is a Vassar 
made an exhaustive 


Los Angeles. 
Value of the 
Community.”’ 
graduate, and has 

study of her sudject. 





In a recent address before a high school, 
President Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke College said: ‘‘What is the sig- 
nificance of the great school like this, of 
the colleges and universities all over this 
land of ours? There is a comparison 





which I like to use, for it carries with it 


the meaning I have in mind. We have 
at the college a power house from which 
comes the heat and light needed in the 
different halls, the power to run that side 
of the college. I like to think of our 
schools and colleges as power - houses, 
centers from which there are going out 
men and women of power to bear their 
part—and bear it well—in the life of the 
world.” F. M. A. 


> 


WOMEN IN BOSINESS. 

Miss Belle MacKinnon, of Utica, N. Y., 
has been admitted as a partner by her 
brother in his big knitting establishment, 
and has charge of 2,000 employees in the 
mill, 








Miss Amy Campbell, of Cincinnati, after 
earning her living for a while as a type- 
writer and stenographer, established a 
school of stenography on her own account. 
It prospered. Her next move was to place 
stenographers in hotels of the city, where 
they could be had when travellers needed 
them. These hotel stenographers are 
women, and Miss Campbell pays them 
regular wages. The money for the short- 
hand and typewriting she herself collects. 
It is said that she makes everything she 
undertakes profitable. She owns a hand- 
some home in a beautiful hill suburb of 
Cincinnati, and keeps a number of horses, 
a carriage and a tandem, She is strong, 
athletic and healthy, and a lover of out- 
door sports, owning dogs as well as horses. 





At the death of her husband, a year or 
two ago, Mrs. C. N. Whitman, of Denver, 
Col., became owner of one of the largest 
ranches in the world. It is located in 
Texas, near Tascosa, and is called the L. 
S. ranch, after Lucien Scott, the first own- 
er. The ranch is thirty miles square, and 
is devoted entirely to cattle-raising. Mrs 
Whitman makes her home in Denver, al- 
though she is absent a great deal both at 
the ranch and in Europe. According to 
all accounts, Mrs. Whitman understands 
the management of the ranch thoroughly. 
When there she rides over it from day to 
day on horseback, and keeps herself thor- 
oughly informed as to its needs, She 
knows how to raise cattle and how to sell 
them profitably. She is a splendid office 
woman,-and comprehends every detail in 
the management o@ her vast property in- 
terests. As she was earning her own liv- 
ing when she married Mr. Whitman, this 
may account for her excellent business 
abilities. She is well educated, extreme- 
ly interested in clubs and all progressive 
movements among women, and very char- 
itable. 





EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Prof. Edward C, Stirling, of the Univer- 
sity of Adelaide, South Australia, writes 
in answer to a letter of inquiry from the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL as to the workings of 
equal suffrage: ‘*The exercise of the fran- 
chise has had no deteriorating effect upon 
the characters or manners of women. It 
does not lead them to neglect their domes- 
tic duties, or cause them to be treated 
with less respect and consideration social- 
ly. Neither does it lead to family quar- 
rels, which was much urged as an objec- 
tion before the passage of the women’s 
franchise act. It has caused no diminu- 
tion of chivalry among men. The exer- 
cise of the franchise has done something 
in the direction of broadening women’s 
minds, and causing them to take an intel- 
ligent interest in political questions, and 
their presence at election meetings con- 
duces to orderliness.”’ 


-_-- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


The Nebraska correspondent af the 


Chicago Advance writes of the Butler 
Avenue Congregational Church of Lin- 
coln: 


The annual meeting was as usual a sort 
of neighborhood festival. This church 
ministers to a large population unreached 
by other church influences. The church 
building is opened for some sort of gath- 
eriog nearly every night in the week, 
There was a large attendance at the an- 
nual meeting, a bountiful supper was 
served, the reports showed a year of unu- 
sual progress, and in the midst of the en- 
thusiain money was pledged for the pur- 
chase of two good lots for a parsonage. 
Rev. Laura H. Wild, pastor, is making a 
large place for herself and the church in 
the community. 

Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, Universalist, 
of Springfield, O., was lately solicited to 
write letters to Ohio Congressmen in be- 
half of a pending political measure, Miss 
Moore sent the following reply: 


An American citizen without the ballot 
is a citizen without political power. I 
am a woman citizen. and as such I can 
have no influence with a Congress in 
whose creation I have had no voice. The 
women of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah and 
Idaho are the only ones who can help you. 
Deploring my political disability, I am 
yours respectfully. 


Nevertheless, letters even from women 





have some influence, and Miss Moore 
would have done better to write. 

Another Universalist clergywoman and 
suffragist, Rev. Sara L. Stoner, is rejoicing 
over the completion of a new church 
building at New Madison, O. This fine 
brick edifice replaces the modest frame 
meeting-house built over forty years ago. 
It is artistic, well arranged and provided 
with all modern conveniences. It was 
dedicated free from debt. The pastor, 
Mrs. Stoner, who, with her congregation, 
has carried the enterprise forward te its 
successful result, is receiving congratula- 
tions from her denomination at large. 





Speaking of the change in the discipline 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church which 
makes women eligible for lay delegates to 
the General Conference, the Boston Uni- 
versalist Leader says: 

It is a little strange that the most effi- 
cient church force should have been so 
long left without representation among so 
democratic a people as the Methodists. 
But the lack of official recognition has 
never stood in the way of loyal service. If 
the great missionary enterprises and the 
petty local interests of this denomination 
were all traced to their real source, they 
would be found to have started in the 
heart of woman. Many are the churches 
of all denominations which to-day would 
be deserted and falling into decay had it 
not been for a little band of faithful wom- 
en who never knew when they were beat- 
en, and so fought on with untiring hero- 
ism until victory was won. No church 
can make a bigger mistake than to leave 
out of the calculation of its forces those 
women, 

The National Alliance of Unitarian 
women has for eleven years supported a 
missionary in Georgia and one in North 
Carolina, Through the aid of the Alli- 
ance two churches have recently been 
organized and housed in the latter State. 
The missionary, Rev. Mr. Dukes, of Bur- 
gaw, writes in the Christian Register: 
“They not only have sent out the mission- 
ary, but have helped the people to build 
two chapels that are an ornament to the 
neighborhood,”’ 

The Methodist Church, South, is dis- 
turbed over a proposition to authorize 
deaconesses. The idea of creating dea- 
conesses in the church, it is understood, 
emanated from the Home Mission Society. 
It has gradually attracted attention and 
been discussed in different quarters until 
it has grown into a burning question,upon 
which the church is widely divided. It 
will undowbtedly come before the Gen- 
eral Conference which is to meet in Dallas, 
Tex., in May. 

The Christian Advocate 
says: 

Miss Anna Gleason and Miss Elizabeth 
Merritt are now engaged in revival work 
in Vinton, la. They have just closed a 
series of meetings in the La Crosse ( Wis.) 
district, where over tive hundred were 
converted, the church uplifted and many 
reclaimed. ‘These evangelists are engaged 
for the Eau Claire camp-meetings the lat- 
ter part of May. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church ought 
to ordajn its women evangelists. 


Northwestern 


F, M. A. 


WOMEN'S CLUBS AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 





Speaking of the influence of women on 
the sociological problems of the day, Dr. 
Wm. H, Tolman, of the New York League 
for Social Service, is reported to have said 
recently: 

“T have given any number of talks in 
the private drawing-rooms of rich women 
whose husbands employed thousands of 
men, Sometimes the husbands were 
there; sometimes they were not. Don’t 
you believe for a minute there will be 
nothing done for the employees of the 
men who were not on deck. 

““One woman, very rich in her own right 
and the head of great labor interests, sent 
for me and made me go into the whole 
subject of industrial betterment exhaust- 
ively—give her figures, statistics, and 
everything. 

‘Then there are women’s clubs. Now, 
I have always laughed about women’s 
clubs. I take it all back; I apologize. 
The woman’s club, so far as I can see, is a 
reformed character, 

‘*There has been a lot of absurdity in 
feminine clubdom,—TI suppose there is 
some of it yet,—but I believe that the wo- 
man’s club movement has run through its 
fad stage and is settling down to practical 
value. The chaff has been more or less 
sifted out, and the residuum is worthy of 
consideration. 

‘*You don’t hear so much about intel- 
lectual development of the individual, and 
you hear a good deal more about definite 
practical effort. I was surprised on this 
trip to find how many organizations of 
earnest, intelligent women are studying 
ecouomic and social problems, and put- 
ting what they learn to use. 

‘Particularly in the West the women 
are a power in movements for the beauti- 
fying of towns, the cleanliness of streets 





and alleys and backyards, sanitation in | 
dwellings and workshops, and provisions | 


for the pleasure and profit of the working 
people. 

“It is immense. The club women are 
all right when they drop their papers on 
Babylonish inscriptions and customs of 
the Aztecs, and get down to organized 
effort toward bettering the conditions of 
their fellow-men and women. I am will- 
ing to, bestow a mere man’s blessing on 
the woman’s club. 

‘Down South the club women are par- 
ticularly active in practical social work. 
It is much easier to move them than to 
move Southern men, and the South needs 
moving along lines of industrial better- 
ment, 

‘‘A woman who has been at the head of 
a Southern club federation numbering 
more than 20,000 women hit the nail on 
the head. 

***Our federation represents the femi- 
nine intelligence, social standing, and 
wealth of the State,’ she said. ‘Almost 
every important industrial concern in the 
State is represented by some feminine rel- 
ative of its head. Get hold of the women. 
Talk to the clubs. There may be South- 
ern men who don’t care a straw for labor 
problems; there are no Southern men who 
don’t care a straw for their women folks. 
Get us. The men will come along.’ 

“She was mighty near right. 

‘There is that projected hall of philan- 
thropy at the St. Louis Exposition. The 
women are working for that. They want 
to put $75,000 into it. Then the organiza- 
tion will be the residuary legatee for the 
social economy stuff from all over the 
world, and there is the nucleus for a mu- 
sée social in St. Louis. 

“I know prominent women of wealth 
who are interested in the scheme. They 
have consulted me about its value and the 
advisability of tteir backing it, but I am 
not at liberty to mention names. 

‘There is hardly a day that we do not 
hear from women who are interested in 
social work, but don’t know how to go at 
it in a practical way. The Massachusetts 
women’s clubs have organized social ser- 
vice committees, and are making their 
efforts under the direction and advice of 
trained social engineers. 

‘“‘What the women ought to do next is 
to institute salons, There is a strong 
movement towartl a revival of that sort of 
thing in France.’’ 

—_———_ eo —__— 


IN MEMORIAM. 


MRS, FRANCES A, WOOD SHIMER. 

The Mt. Carroll (Illinois) Seminary for 
Girls, founded in 1853, for nearly half a 
century was the largest, most popular, 
and best equipped school for young wom- 
en in that section of the country. It was 
founded by Miss Frances A. Wood, of 
Saratoga County, N. Y., who, at the age 
of twenty-three, graduated from the State 
Normal School at Albany and went to 
western Illinois in quest of health. Cer- 
tain personal reasons induced her to open 
a private school for girls in Mt. Carroll, 
Ill. The citizens of the thriving little 
town, perceiving the fine quality of the 
woman who had come to dwell among 
them, became interested in the movement 
and formed a joint stock company to con- 
struct a building suitable for educational 
purposes, But they finally turned the 
property over to Miss Wood, who com- 
pleted the building, paid the indebted- 
ness, and assumed entire control of the 
school. 

Her marriage with Dr. Henry Shimer 
did not withdraw her from her work. He 
was a practising physician, enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to the natural sciences, and 
for years was instructor in the Seminary. 
It was atime of great indifference to the 
higher education of women, when the op- 
position to their admission to colleges 
and professional schools was character- 
ized by a bitterness lacking to most of 
the opponents of woman suffrage to-day. 
Mrs. Shimer developed marked business 
ability, and was unusually successful in 
her financial schemes, which enabled her 
to carry out her large plans for the educa- 
tion of the young women of her Academy. 
The best teachers were secured, the cur- 
riculum was revised and enlarged, the 
standard of scholarship was advanced, and 
the marvellous influence of Mrs. Shimer 
upon girls in the formative period of life 
was universally recognized. 

The material prosperity of the institu- 
tion kept pace with its educational 
growth. New and handsome buildings 
were erected for the accommodation of 
the increasingly large number of students, 
and as they were quite removed from 
markets, and there was a large family to 
be provided for, Mrs. Shimer brought un- 
der cultivation the fertile acres connected 
with the Academy in the form of pleasure 
grounds, at the same time reserving ample 
space for out-door exercise for the stu- 
dents. Mt. Carroll Seminary became a 
beautiful little village, possessed of every 
convenience, endowed with advantages of 
library, laboratory, lectures, eminent edu- 
cators, and every facility for mental de- 





velopment. Nothing was lacking to pro- 
mote health, comfort, and happiness, 
The buildings were embowered in trees, 
the natural beauty of the location was en- 
hanced by careful landscape gardening, 
and peace and refinement encompassed 
the place like an atmosphere. And it 
was all the work of one woman, Mrs, 
Frances Shimer. 

Here, for nearly half a centary, she gave 
herself to the training of young women, 
With her superb corps of assistants, she 
has fitted hundreds of young girls for 
their life-work, many of whom are to-day 
filling important situations all over the 
western and middle sections of our coun- 
try. I think I may safely say thousands 
of young women, for there were never 
less than a hundred students in the Acad- 
emy when I have been there, and I was at 
Mt. Carroll many times in the past. It is 
not possible to estimate the good wrought 
by such a woman. 

When age compelled Mrs. Shimer to 
seek relief from the heavy burdens of re- 
sponsibility she had borne so long, she 
counselled with President Harper, of Chi- 
cago University, and the school was trans- 
ferred to that institution, and is now 
known as ‘*The Frances Shimer Academy 
of Chicago University.”’ It is now a high- 
class preparatory school for girls, witha 
good equipment and a prospect of large 
usefulness. 

On leaving the school, Mrs. Shimer went 
to De Land, Florida, where several years 
before she had made herself a home, 
Here she died last November, after a long 
illness. The funeral service was held at 
Mt. Carroll, in the chapel of the Academy, 
four days later, and the interment was 
made at Oak Hill Cemetery, Mt. Carroll. 
She was a woman of conscientious, stead- 
fast Christian character, and of many 
beneficent activities, for she was every- 
body’s friend. Her life was strong, cour- 
ageous, and helpful, and hundreds of 
women to whom she was a good Provi- 
dence hold her in grateful and affectionate 
remembrance. MAky A. LIVERMORE, 


—_——- 


AGAINST STATE REGULATED VICE. 


The Methodist Episcopal Preachers’ 
Meeting of Pittsburg, Pa., and vicinity, 
on Jan, 27 adopted the following torcible 
resolutions: 


‘*Whereas, on Jan, 15,1898, the Secretary 
of War telegraphed to the Taft Commis- 
sion at Manila, asking, ‘Are houses of 
prostitution licensed, protected, or in any 
way encouraged by the authorities?’ and 

‘“*Whereas, on Jan, 17 the Commission 
replied, ‘No, but true that in November, 
1898, the spread of venereal diseases among 
soldiers led military authorities, in order 
to maintain effectiveness of army, to sub- 
ject known prostitutes to certified exam- 
ination’; 

‘*Whereas, in his report for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1901, the Surgeon General of 
the Army says, regarding these same dis- 
eases: ‘Che Board of Health of Manila 
has instituted measures for the control of 
these infections among the women of the 
town, including the segregation of prosti- 
tutes in a certain part of the city, and a 
careful supervision over them’; and 

‘*Whereas, under date of May 16, 1901, 
the Chief Surgeon of the Philippines re- 
ports that ‘the steady increase of venereal 
diseases among our troops, from 8.97 per 
cent, inSeptember, 1900, to 20.42 per cent. 
of the total sickness in April, 1901, fur- 
nishes ground for greatest apprehension’ ; 
that ‘the native woman outside of the city 
[where superintendence does not prevail] 
‘is, as a rule, free from disease’; and that 
‘venereal disease is spreading from Ma- 
nila’ [where vice is supervised] ‘as a focus 
outward into the provinces,’ all of which 
is a confession of failure for the system 
after three years’ trial; and 

‘*‘Whereas, the Surgeon General’s report 
shows that this system is being adopted 
wherever our soldier boys are stationed 
in all our new islands; and 

‘“‘Whereas, it is taught in the Army 
Medical College at Washington, in an offi- 
cial text-book dedicated to the Surgeon 
General, and announced as ‘The Standard 
for the United States Army’; and 

‘*‘Whereas, the New York Medical Socie- 
ty, after a special investigation of State 
regulation of vice in Europe, has recently 
declared that it is not only abhorrent but 
ineffective; therefore 

**Resolved, That we appeal to President 
Roosevelt, who condemned this system as 
wrong and useless when Police Commis- 
sioner of our largest city, and again as 
Governor of our largest State, which con- 
demnation he has reaflirmed as President, 
to use his complete powers in the govern- 
ment of the Philippines, and such power 
as he possesses in our other islands and 
army posts, to discontinue this seeming 
guarantee of prostitutes by Government 
officers, and instead to deal with this evil 
in accordance with the Giadstonian dec- 
laration that ‘it is the purpose of Govern- 
ment to make it as hard as possible to do 
wrong, amd as easy as possible to do 
right.’ ”’ 


WOMEN CONDUCTORS IN OHIO. 








‘*The experiment of employing women 
as conductors in Chillicothe is proving a 
great success,’ Mr. Alexander O. Stevens 
is reported as saying. ‘‘I know of no other 
city in the world with a street-car line 
upon which ‘Fare, please,’ is spoken by a 
woman. The history of the custom is 
interesting. A few years ago a chawitable 
organization of Chillicothe was sadly in 
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need of funds. Bazaars and other favor- 
ite ways of raising money had been tried 
with only meagre success. The street-car 
company finally came to the rescue and 
offered to turn its entire system over to 
the ladies of the organization for one day. 
The event was made a social feature. 
The society girls contended for permission 
to become conductors. 

“The day arrived, and it was all that 
the promoters had hoped. Upon each 
car was a beautiful young lady in a short 
dark skirt, white shirtwaist, and sailor 
hat, across the front of which was the 
magic word ‘Conductor.’ Asa matter of 
fact, the experiment resolved itself into 
a goud - natured society hold-up. The 
charitable organization offered prizes for 
the young ladies who turned in the great- 
est amount of cash, and as a result the 
girls did their utmost in collecting fares. 
such a thing as giving back change was 
unheard of unless change was demanded. 

“The day proved so successful, not only 
in a financial aspect, but in the general 
improvement in the behavior of those 
who rode, that the company thought it 
would be a good idea to employ women 
conductors exclusively. Accordingly, it 
was not long before the system was fully 
equipped. The company is entirely satis- 
fied with the arrangement, and would not 
change back to men. The same good 
qualities attributed to women empl yees 
in other lines of business are put down to 
their record as conductors in Chillicothe.”’ 

Chillicothe is not the only place in the 
world where women are employed as 
conductors, however. Senorita Huido- 
bro says that they do this work in Chile, 
and that they are preferred by the street 
railway companies on the ground that 
they steal less than men. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A woman may be perfectly angelic, and 
as patient as patient can be, and still not 
be able to look calmly on while her hus- 
band draws a match along a picture frame 
to light his pipe.— The Household. 


Mes. Elizabeth Allen Denison, who died 
a few days ago, is catled “the Barbara 
Frietchie of Texas.’’ The first Union 
flag which floated in the State was raised 
by her over her home in San Antonio. 
The town of Denison, Tex., is named in 
her honor. 


The number of women earning their 
own living in this country was given as 
4,000,000 in the last census report, the 
number having more than doubled in ten 
years. Tho largest increase was in the 
women engaged in trade, which, from 
20,000, rose to 228,000. Bookkeepers, sten 
ographers, cashiers and telephone opera- 
tors made up a large proportion. 


Mrs. Hester McGee Smith, superintend- 
ent of schools for Pulaski county, Lils., 
has announced that she is a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Mrs. Smith has directed the schools of 
her county for five consecutive terms with 
the best results, and her friends believe 
she would make an excellent State officer. 


, Villa Trollope, the house formerly owned 
by the English author, Mrs. Trollope, and 
in which George Eliot lived for several 
years, is now a pension frequented by 
Americans. They like to go there because 
the dining-room and the halls have hot- 
air radiators. There are stoves in several 
of the rooms and fire-places in others, and 
the landlady, Mrs. MacNamee, who comes 
from New Jersey, serves corn-beef hash, 
codfish balls and mince pie to homesick 
Americans. 


Prof. Walter Rauschenbusch of the 
Rochester, N. Y., Theological Seminary, 
recently addressed an audience of men in 
that city on social purity. He raised the 
question: ‘What about the woman?” and 
made a strong plea for justice in behalf of 
women, who, he said, are the chief suffer- 
ers from the infraction of the moral code, 
‘Tam talking to American men,”’ he said. 
‘There is no country on earth where man 
is so loyal to woman, Shall we not stand 
by her, and have no part in dragging down 
the personality of a human being? Let 
us here highly resolve never to wrong a 
woman,”’ 


HUMOROUS. 





9) 


‘Pa, what are prejudices? 
people’s opinions, my son.”’ 


Encouraging. He—Yes, I won forty 
dollars last night at poker, but you know 
= saying, ‘‘Lucky at cards, unlucky in 
ove,”’ 

She—Oh, b—but, surely, you aren’t 
superstitious, are you?—Brooklyn Life. 


“Other 


Servant — Please, ma‘am, I'd like to give 
you a week’s notice. 

Mistress—Why, Mary, thif is a surprise! 
Do you hope to better yourself? 

Servant (blushing)—Well, not exactly 
that, ma’am. I’m going to get married. 
— Tit-Bits. 

A country doctor, riding over a wild 
Stretch of down, asked a lonely shepherd 
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how he managed to get medical assistance 
for his wife in the isolated cottage where 
they lived. 

‘Well, sir,’’ replied the shepherd, in all 
good faith, ‘‘we dwun’t ha’ no doctor; we 
just dies a nat’ral death.’’—Tit- Bits. 


A tramp the other day asked a woman 
in a Massachusetts hamfet fur a meal, and 
in giving it to him the good woman ex- 
plained that she had no milk for the tea. 

*O, mum,” he gallantly replied, ‘tyou’ve 
gave me the milk of human kindness, and 
that’s enough.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 


Edmund About once wrote that Alboni’s 
singing (she was very stout) was “like a 
nightingale piping out of a lump of suet.”’ 
The indignant prima donna sent him a 
goose-quill by a marquis. About received 
the’ pen with his most charming smife, 
and said: ‘I regret, sir, that Madame 
Alboni should have plucked you for my 
sake!”’ 


When the bishop came to dinner, he 
said grace. But one day, when other 
company came, Rosamond asked, ‘‘Mam- 
ma, shall we say grace to-day?’’ “No,” 
said mamma, ‘‘it will be a very informal 
dinner, and I think it is not necessary.”’ 
When the guests were all gathered about 
the table, the little one exclaimed during a 
pause in the conversation, ‘‘Mamma says 
this is such an infernal dinner that we 
need not have grace to-day.’’—Baltimore 
Sun. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE BOX OF KNIVES. 





BY ETHEL 8, YOUNG, 


Margery was sitting on the beach at the 
door of her play-house, holding in her 
lap a wooden box of rusty knives. She 
was watching Philip, her twin and only 
play mate, sail gaily away with Joe Brack- 
ett in his dingy little fishing dory. Mar- 
gery abborred fishing, and it was a sore 
subject with her that Philip should leave 
her to play all alone and go otf with Joe 
whenever a chance oéfered. Life was 
much pleasanter when Phil stayed at 
home and helped enact domestic dramas 
in the wrecks of two old schooners, which 
lay on the shore just out of reach of the 
tide. 

The Carrie was Margery’s especial 
property. She kept her house and brought 
up her family in the cabin, while the 
ruins of the forecastle afforded an excel- 
lent school for her eldest daughters. 
Phil’s schooner, formerly the peaceful 
Belinda J. Hardy, rechristened Red Rover, 
was by turns a piratical craft and an In- 
dian war canoe. In either capacity, the 
dauntless crew, led by Captain Philip, 
often boarded the defenceless Carrie, and 
many were the victims of the cutlass or 
tomahawk, 

The frequency of these massacres was 
another sore point with Margery. Phil 
was becoming more and more blood- 
thirsty, and sometimes for days together 
would not ‘‘play nicely.”’ The trouble 
dated from the finding of an old box of 
knives in the hold of the Belinda. Pre- 
vious to this discovery, Philip had been 
either a law-abiding merchant who 
brought Margery wondrous things from 
foreign ports, or a rich gentleman cruis- 
ing in his luxurious yacht. Now, how- 
ever, his sole business was to hoist a 
black flag, arm himself to the teeth, and 
carry terror into all quarters. Clearly, it 
was the knives that had changed his char- 
acter and destroyed his sister’s peace and 
happiness, 

Margery, tried past endurance, was now 
determined to put an end to her troubles 
by removing the cause, As soon as Joe’s 
dory had rounded the point, she ran out 
on the float and deliberately dropped the 
box and its hated contents into deep 
water. 

The family in the Carrie spent a day of 
undisturbed tranquillity, which Margery 
assured them was only the beginning of a 
reign of calm and quietness. But she had 
not counted on the anger of Philip. She 
expected he would be displeased at first, 
but supposed she could easily persuade 
him to return to his former peaceful occu- 
pations, Notso. 

“*T can’t find my knives,’’ said Philip, 





ruefully, early the next morning. Margery 
pretended not to hear, and her brother’s 
suspicions were instantly aroused. 

‘‘Where are they?’ he demanded, and 
receiving no reply leaped down intu the 
Carrie’s cabin, and began to turn Mar- 
gery’s whole house upside down in his 
eager search for his lost treasures.’ 

‘*They aren’t here, they aren’t here!” 
cried Margery, grasping her favorite doll, 
Dorothea, with one hand and her best 
cup and saucer in the other, to save them 
from the general destruction. 

“Tell me where they are, then!’’ and 
Philip paused to glare at his sister over a 
heap of dolls’ clothing he had just rum. 
maged out of a locker. 

“I drowned them, Phil,’’ confessed 
Margery. “I thought you would play 
nicely with me the way you used to if the 
knives were gone.”’ 

“You're a wicked girl to throw away 
my things,’’ blazed Philip, now thorough- 
ly enraged. ‘I shan’t play with you at 
all, ever; I'll buy a lot more knives, and 
come and cut Dorothea’s curls all off, and 
yours too.” With this threat he jumped 
down on to the beach, rana short distance 
up the shore, and disappeared into the 
woods. 

Margery stared blankly after him, too 
crushed even to cry. She kissed Doro- 
thea fondly, and smoothed the menaced 
curls. The little gir) had not the heart to 
play, but spent the morning setting her 
house to rights, and anxiously awaiting 
Philip’s return. 

It was late in the afternoon when he 
came back; to Margery’s relief empty 
handed. He passed the Carrie without so 
much as a glance at his sister, and, walk- 
ing out to the end of the float, sat down. 
The tide, almost at its height, was bring- 
ing in dozens of little fish, and Philip bent 
down to watch them. Presently his eyes 
fell on his precious knife-box lying on the 
pebbly bottom. 

“Hurrah! I’ve found my box, Miss 
Smartness,’’ he called mockingly. ‘I'll 
have it up in two seconds, and then look 
out for yourself.’’ Seizing an oar, he at- 
tempted to draw the box into shallower 
The var was heavy and barely 
long enough. Philip was obliged to reach 
far over and use both hands. Margery, 
fearful for his safety, tiptoed breathlessly 
towards him. A big wave was coming. 
In speechless terror Margery saw the float 
rise, plunge downward, and send her be- 
loved twin head-first into the water. 

No one else was near, and Margery 
dared not run for help. Dashing out on 
the float, she lay down, and held out an 
oar just as Philip was coming sputtering 
to the surface. Fortunately, the oar was 
within reach, and Phil soon stood on dry 
land. 

Overcome by remorse, Margery sobbed 
out her repentance all the way up to the 
house. “I'll ask Joe to dive for the 
knives,’’ she said, flinging her arms around 
her brother’s neck, wet as he was, ‘*And 
you shall scalp Dorothea as many times 
as you like.’’ 

But Phil’s ducking had quenched his 
thirst for bloodshed. ‘‘I’m tired of being 
a pirate,’’ he said, with the air of one 
weary of the sea, ‘‘Let’s play in the woods 
to-morrow.”’ 


’ 


water 








MARDI GRAS—NEW ORLEANS. 


| 

The Southern Railway announces rate of 
$37.50, New York to New Orleans and re- 
turn, for the above occasion. ‘Tickets on 
sale February 3d to 9th, inclusive. Final 
limit returning February 15, 1902, except 
by depositing tickets at office of Joint 
Agent, and payment of fee of 50 cents, an 
extension of final limit to February 28, 
1902, may be obtained. 

Preparation for the Carnival is now in 
progress. Following is a list of the balls 
occurring between February 6th and Mardi 
Gras, which is February 11, 1902: 

Atla’ teans, February4. 1902, balland tableaux. 
Momus, February 6, 1902, ball and table ux, 
Proteus, Februar: 10, 1902, ball and tableaux. 
Comus, February 11, 1902, ball and tab'eaux. 
Rex, February 11, 1902, ball and tableaux. 

The parades will occur as follows: 


February 6, night parade «f Momus, 
February 10, night parade of Proteus. 
Febrvary 10, landing of Rex in afternoon. 
February 11, day parade of Rex. 

February 11, night parade of Comus. ~ 

The parades and public functions will 
have all the attractive features for which 
Mardi Grass in New Orleans has been 
famous, and will be executed with more 
brilliancy and magnificence than ever 
before. 

The social features this year will far 
excel, in taste and richness, those of pre- 
vious years. 

The Southern Railway operates three 
Fast Daily Trains from New York, and 
the only line operating through Pullman 
Sleeping Cars, New York to New Orleans 
without change. Dining Car Service on 
all trains. Time, New York to New 
Orleans, 39 hours. 

For information and sleeping car res- 
ervation, apply to Gro. C. DANIELS, N. 
E. P. A., 228 Washington St., Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The f. llowing Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 


Price of Double Leatiets, 30 cents per 
' 


hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leatlets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WomAn’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


by Lucy 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth | 


Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 


‘Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 
Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. ’ 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women's Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equa! Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole 

Willthe Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 











21 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Sold, Bought, Exchanged and Repaired. 


Moth-eaten, crooked and greasy Rugs 
and Carpets interwoven, straightened and 
thoroughly cleansed by our expert native 
workmen. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leafiete 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Francer 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.8.A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods ot Instruction 
Exeeptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 





Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901, 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


20th Year Opened Sept. 18, 1901. 22 Instructo rs 


May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianapolis, Ind 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free 








MEDICAL REGISTER 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pa, 


52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum, 
Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
Quizzes in all departments. 
Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean, Box 126, N. College 
Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 

Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GEN EKA: 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Chri-tian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarkRIOT T. TODD, Cor. See’y. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Saccessors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TBLEPHONE Neo. 1871. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in yo order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s Jor RNAL 














A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec 
tion to travelling. S.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Newspap 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher wil! 
continue to send it until paymentis made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
aame or another's, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








RAILROAD RATES,TO WASHINGTON. 


At the reduced rates that have been se- 
cured, the round trip from Boston to Wash. 
ington and returu will cost $12.50 if the 
journey is made partly by boat and partly 
by rail, or $15.50 if it is made wholly by rail. 
Full fare must be paid going, and a certifi- 
cate must be taken out when the going 
ticket 1s bought. This certificate will en- 
litle the holder to a one-third rate on the re- 
turn. The reduced rates last from three 
days before the Convention to three days 
after it, and, by complying with directions 
previously published in our columns, they 
can be extended for a week, so as to take in 
the meetings of the National Council, which 
will fullow the Suffrage Convention. This 
will enable delegates and visitors to spend 
two weeks in Washington. It is a rare op- 
portunity, and there promises to be a large 
attendance. 

For fall particulars, address Miss Mary G. 
Hay, 2008 American Tract Society Building, 
New York City, or Mr. Jos. P. Taggart, 211 
Washington Street, Boston, New England 
Passenger Agent of the Baltimore and Ohio 
R. KR. 

Ihe National Suffrage Convention will be 


held in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 12 to 18. 
— —_—- -— 


NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


PROGRAM. 
Wednesday, Feb. 12. 
2.30 P. M. 
Convention called to order by the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Prayer, Rev. Donald C. MacLeod. 
Congregational Singing, ‘“‘America,’’ led 
by Miss Etta L. Maddox 
Credential Report. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
Chairman. 
Greetings to Foreign Guests: 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, President 
International Council. 
Miss Clara Barton, President [nterna- 
tional Red Cross. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
President N. A. W.5S. A. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Vice-President 
N. A. W.S. A. 
Responses: 
Mrs. Sotja Lvovna Friedland, Russia. 
Address of President, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 
p.M. ‘‘An Evening with Pioneers.” 
Susan B. anthony presiding. 
Greetings from Priscilla Bright McLaren, 
by Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, ‘Educated Suf- 
frage,’"’ read by Clara Bewick Colby. 
Addresses : 
Isabella Beecher Hooker (if able to be 
present) 
Caroline Hallowell Miller, ‘Why We 
Come Again.” 
Henry B. Blackwell. 
Julia Ward Howe. 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, led by 
John Hutchinson. 
Rev. Antoinette Blackwell, 
“Chivalry.” 
Rev. Olympia Brown. ; 
Auld Lang Syne, led by John Hutchin- 
son. 
Thursday, Feb. 13. 
9.30 A.M. 
Work Conference. Subject, Organiza- 
tion. Manager, Mary (. Hay. 
1030 A.M 
Prayer, Laura Clay. , 
Credential Report, Harriet Taylor Upton 
Report of Corresponding Secretary, Kate 
M. Gordon 
Report of Auditors, Laura Clay, Dr. Cora 
Swith Eaton. 
Report of Creasurer, Harriet T. Upton. 
teports of Standing Committees: 
Federal! Suffrage, Sarah Clay Bennett, 
Chairman. 
Congressional Work, Susan B. An- 
thony, Chairman. 
Presidential Suffrage, Henry B. Black- 
well. Chairman. 
Enrollment, Priscilla Dudley Hack- 
staff, Chairman 
Press Work, Elnora M. Babcock,Chair- 


Honorary 


8.00 


Brown 


man. 
Informal Discussion. 
230 P.M. 
Prayer, Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 
Addresses by State Presidents of Ala- 
bama, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
eut, Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesvta, Missouri, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska. 
“An Evening With the New 
Woman.” 


5.00 P. M. 


Addresses : 

Mrs. Helen Adelaide Shaw, Boston, 
Mass , ‘‘A Captivating Alliance.” — 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Minneapolis, 
Minn., “Pills aud Politics.” 
Miss Gail Laughlin, Maine, 

Statues to Statutes.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmer (Dorothy Dix), 
New Orleans, La., ‘A Woman's Right 
to the Inkstand.”” 

Miss Margaret Haley, Chicago, ‘‘Pres- 
ent Opportunities for Women ia Pol- 
ities ”’ 

Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Massachusetts. 


Friday, Feb, 14. 


“From 


9.30 A.M. 

Work Conference for Southern Delegates. 
Subject, Press Work: Mrs. Elnora Mon- 
roe Babcock, Manager. 

10 30 A.M 

Prayer, Rev. [da C. Hultin. 

Reports of Special Committees : 
Industrial Problems, Clara 

Colby. 
Legislation, Gail Laughiin. 

Congressional Resolutions. 


Bewick 











Invitations for the Convention of 1903. 
Amendments to Constitution. 


12 00 to 1.00 P.M. 
Executive Committee Meeting. 
2.50 P. M. 

Prayer, Rev. Olympia Brown. 

Addresses by the State Presidents of 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, New Mexico, North Dakota 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Khode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia, 
Washington, Utah, Wyoming, Idaho. 

8.00 p.m. ‘An Evening With the New Man.”’ 
Addresses : 
Hon. William Dudles Foulke, Indiana. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, New York, 
**Women in the New York Municipal 
Campaign of 1901 "' 
John 38 Crosby, “Tv 
Rights.”’ 
Saturday, Feb. 15. 
9.30 to 10 30 A. M. 
Presidents’ Council. 
10.50 A. M. 

Prayer, Laura DeMerritte. 

Plan of Work. 

Resolutions. 

Appeal Press Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting of Women Friends, 
Margaret W. Mathews, 1925 Park Ave. 

2.30-3.30 p. mM. International Conference. 

Reception. 

8.00 p.m. ‘An Evening With England and 
Her Colonies.”’ 


Secure These 


Addresses: 
James L. Hughes, Canada. 
Miss Vida Goldstein, Australia, '*Wo- 
mau Suffrage in Australia.”’ 
Mrs. Florence Fenwick Miller, Eng- 
land, ‘The Englishwoman in Pol- 
itics.”’ 


Sunday, Feb. 16. 
2.50 P.M. 
Sermon, Kev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

Text: “Accept not the person of any 
against thy soul, and reverence no 
man unto thy falling: be steadfast 
in thy understanding, and let thy 
word be one.”’—Ecclesiasticus 


Monday, Feb. 17. 
9.50 A.M. 

9 30-10.30, Presidents’ 
Clay presiding. 

Prayer, Kev. Anna H. Shaw. 

10.30 A. M. 
Election of Officers. 
2.30 P M. 

Money-Raising. 

The Philippines, Mrs. Harriet Potter 
Nourse. 

Women in the Spanish American Repub- 
lies, Senorita Carolina Huidobro 

Women in China, Mrs J. L. Whiting. 

Women in Japan, Rev. Clay McCauley. 

Women in Denmark, Henni Forchammer. 

8.00 p.m. ‘An Evening With Our Foreign 
Guests.”’ 

Froken Gina Krog, Norway, ‘‘Woman 
Suffrage in the Land of the Midnight 
Sun.” 

Mrs. Emmy Evald, Sweden. 

Fraulein Antonie Stolle, Germany, ‘‘In- 
dependence of German Women " 

Senorita Carolina Huidobro,“Social Con- 
ditions of the Women in Chili.” 

Miss Fensham, Dean of American Col- 
lege for Girls in Constantinople, 
‘Women in Turkey.” 


Tuesday, Feb. 18 


Council, Laura 


O50 AM 
Congressional Hearing. 
2.30 P M. 
Reports: Italy, France, Belgium, Mrs. 


L. L Blankenberg; Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Venezuela, Mrs. Harriet Taylor 
Upton, prepared by Mme José Raphael 
tecart; Norway, Froken Gina Krog ; 

Sweden, Emmy Evald; China, Turkey, 

Miss Fensbam, Dean american College 

for Girls iu Constantinople; Germany, 

Fraulein Antonie Stolle. 

“An *venng With Men and 

Women Voters.” 

“Male and Female created He them, and 
gave them dominion.”’ 

Dr. Augusta Stowe Guillen, Canada, 
“Epitome of the Evolution of Govern- 
ment.’”’ 

Mme Sofja Lvovna Friedland, Russia, 
“The Russian Women of Past Centu- 
ries ”’ 

Senator Thomas M. Patterson, Colorado, 
Where Suffrage Exists.” 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 


8.00 P.M. 


-_-- 


SUNSHINE IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Last Friday night I left Washington for 
Charleston, S. C., to take part in a series 
of suffrage meetings to be held Feb. 3 and 
4. Four inches of snow made excellent 
sleighing on Pennsylvania Avenue, and 
merry sleighing parties passed me on my 
way to the Southern Railway Station. 
Taking a comfortable sleeping car, I 
awoke as we approached Salisbury, N. C., 
for breakfast. All traces of snow had 
disappeared, but torrents of rain were 
falling and the red clay soil was seamed 
by the wash of surface water, while the 
muddy roads seemed almost impassable. 
All day long we sped past interminable 
undulating fields of corn and cotton, and 
scrubby forests of pine and oak, while al- 
most every cluster of houses surrounded a 
new brick cotton factory—evidently of 
recent erection. The absence of fences 
and of cattle, and the small unkempt 
houses of one, two, or at most four rooms, 
made a forlorn appearanee. Outside of 
the larger towns, such as Charlotte and 
Columbia, I did not see a hundred houses 
which indicated comfort and prosperity. 
Long stretches of second-growth wood- 
land and deserted clearings without in- 
habitants resembled a wilderness de- 
prived of its original wildness and fer- 
tility. 

Great and cheering was the contrast 
when we approached Charleston, though 
even here the absence of a prosperous 
back country was painfully evident. As 
we approached the city, the evergreen 
laurels and magnolias, live oaks and 
honeysuckle, with occasional patches 
of verdure, indicated approaching spring. 


fine promises of universal 





The quaint, ancient city, with its con- 
trasts of wealth and poverty, refinement 
and decay, seemed like a survival «f for- 
mer prosperity. Here are less than 60,- 
000 inbabitants, a majority colored, fight- 
ing a brave battle against a series of 
disasters. War, earthquake and tornado 
have swept over it. 
of Cavaliers and Huguenots have the cour- 
age and tenacity of their ancestors. In 
spite of competing seaports, no longer on 
the main lines of railway, its shipment of 
cotton from the interior seriously dimin- 
ished, with silent wharves and superfluous 
warehouses, it is actively prosecuting its 
phosphate mines and truck farms, and 
has just inaugurated a great Exposition 
equal in many respects to those of Atlanta 
and Buffalo, and worthy of a visit from 
every part of the country. 

The delightful change from the severity 
of winter to cheerful sunshine and genial 
temperature would alone repay a North- 
ern visitor, The accommodations are 
ample, and at very moderate prices, rang- 
ing from $1.00 to $3.00 aday. Yesterday 
I visited St. Michael’s and St. Philip's 
and Trinity churches, strolled among the 
live oaks and palatial residences that en- 
circle the Battery, looked at the statues of 
Marion and Simms and Calhoun, saw the 
harbor with Castle Pinckney and Fort 
Sumpter, and Morris Island, crossed 
Cooper River to Mount Pleasant and Sul- 
livan’s Island and the Isle of Palms, and 
called at the office of the News and Cou- 
rier. To-day and to-morrow we shall 
hold our Suffrage Conferences each after- 
noon and evening. 

Last Friday evening the South Carolina 
Legislature, at Columbia, gave Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Young a cordial and enthusiastic 
hearing in behalf of Presidential Suffrage 
for taxpaying women. This is a region 
of surprises, ‘‘It is the unexpected that 
happens,’”’ Let us hope that South Caro- 
lina may precede New England in doing 
political justice to her women! 

H. B. B. 

Charleston, S. C., Feb. 3, 1902, 
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ANARCHY, SOCIALISM, AND SUFFRAGE. 

The members of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature have received from Chicago a 
quantity of documents aiming to persuade 
them that Massachusetts women ought 
not to be allowed to vote. The most con- 
siderable pamphlet is by Mrs. Caroline F. 
Corbin, of Chicago, who says in substance 
that anarchism, socialism, woman suf- 
frage, and the abolition of marriage are 
all practically one and the same thing. In 
proof of this she refers to the excesses of 
the French Revolution, and says : 

“The French Revolution, as everybody 
knows, proclaimed the abolition of mar- 
riage, and put men and women on a s0- 
called equad basis as regarded political 
rights. Women were tu enjoy equal 
rights to suffrage and political emolu- 
ments,’’ 

The French Revolution, as everybody 
knows who knows anything about history, 
did nothing vf the kind. When Paris was 
ringing with the cry of ‘Liberty, equality, 
and fraternity!’ a deputation of women 
came before the Assembly and asked that 
their equal rights also might be recog- 
nized in the new order of things. The 
blood - stained revolutionary leaders or- 
dered them back to their kitchens, with a 
lecture on woman’s sphere that might 
have emanated direct from the Anti-Suf- 
frage Association. Rousseau, who, as 
Mrs. Corbin mentions, sent his children to 
the Foundling Asylum, held views on the 
woman question almost identical with 
those of Mr. Henry T. Finck. Among 
the prominent French Revolutionists Con- 
dorcet was almost the only one who be- 
lieved in equal political rights for women. 
Since the French Revolution gave suffrage 
to men and denied it to women, and since 
Mrs. Corbin wishes to give suffrage to 
men and deny it to women, Mrs. Corbin 
probably believes in the abolition of mar- 
riage and of religion, and would inaugu- 
rate a reign of the guillotine if she could. 
At least, this is the basis on which she 
argues about the suffragists. 

Mrs. Corbin intimates that the second 
French Revolution of 1848 was another 
woman’s rights outbreak. But the second 
French Republic did not give the ballot to 
women any more than the first. Madame 
de Girardin wrote in 1848: 

**A loyal republic is the dream of all 
generous and independent minds. But 
alas! those who have proclaimed it do not 
understand it. The proof that they do not 
understand the republic is that in their 
enfranchise- 
ment they have forgotten woman. The 
stable-man a voter! And the author of 
Consuelo and so many chefs d’cuvre, 
George Sand—O deputies too proud of 
your masculine obscurity! —George Sand 
has not the right to trace on a ballot with 
her immortal pen a single one of your un- 
known names!”’ 

The excesses of the French Revolution 
are often quoted in Europe as an argu- 
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ment against a republican form of govern- j 


ment for men, but it is hard to see how 
they constitute an argument against the 
ballot for women. 

Mrs. Corbin is as imperfectly informed 
upon philosophy as upon history. She 
declares anarchism to be ‘‘a phase of so- 
cialism.’’ Socialism and anarchism repre- 
sent opposite extremes. The anarchist 
thinks that government should be abol- 
ished; the socialist, that the powers and 
scope of government should be vastly ex- 
tended. No anarchist believes in suffrage 
for anybody, hence no anarchist believes 
in suffrage for women. The essence of 
anarchistic doctrine is that there should 
be no government and no voting. Not 
long before President McKinley’s assassi- 
nation, at a meeting where Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, the president of the Na- 
tional Suffrage Association, had spoken, 
Emma Goldman rose in the audience at 
the close of her address, and denounced 
her for her folly in seeking the ballot for 
women. Emma Goldman does not believe 
in woman suffrage, and Mrs. Corbin does 
not believe in woman suffrage. Does it 
follow that Mrs. Corbin is an anarchist? 

The Empress of China has just issued 
an edict to permit the unbinding of wom- 
en’s feet. The advocates of equal suf- 
frage also favor the unbinding of women’s 
feet. Does it follow that the suffragists 
must be Boxers in disguise? 

Mrs. Corbin quotes arguments in favor 
of the abolition of marriage from a number 
of European socialistic writers, most of 
whom the majority of Americans never 
heard of. No doubt some European so- 
cialists hold queer and objectionable 
views on the marriage question. Does it 
follow that Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore wish to ‘temanci- 
pate women from the bonds of purity by 
bringing them down to the level of pro- 
miscuity,’’ or that American women, if 
they had the ballot, would vote to abolish 
marriage? The insinuation is not only 
absurd, but monstrous, 

The first woman in America to ask for 
#& vote was Mistress Margaret Brent of 
Maryland, a kinswoman of Lord Balti- 
more, in 1647, more than a century before 
the French Revolution. The next was 
Abigail Adams of Massachusetts, an irre- 
proachable wife and mother, who wrote 
to her husband, Jchn Adams, in 1776: 

‘I long to hear that you have declared 
an independeacy. And in the new coda 
of laws which I suppose it will be neces- 
sary for you to make, I desire that you 
would remember the ladies, and be more 
generous and favorable to them than your 
ancestors. We will not hold ourselves 
bound by any laws in which we have no 
voice or representation.”’ 

Equal suffrage does not injure the fam- 
ily. In Wyoming, full suffrage was grant- 
ed to women iu 1869. During the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890, divorce in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as the population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming it 
increased only about half as fast as the 
population. 

“An ounce of fact 
theory.”’ 


is worth a ton of 
At. & 
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THE M.A. O. F. E. 8. W. 





The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage to 
Women claims to have 9,865 members in 
191 cities and towns. This statement gives 
a greatly exaggerated idea of its strength, 
when unaccompanied with an explanation 
as to what constitutes membership. In 
most societies, those who join paya mem- 
bership fee, and renew their membership 
from year to year. Those who join the 
M. A. O. F. E. S. W. pay no membership 
fee; they merely sign an anti-suffrage 
document, in many cases only a return 
postal card; and the woman who wrote 
down her name seven years ago, and has 
never given any sign of interest since, is 
still counted as a ‘‘member”’ to-day. 

As Mrs. Livermore has pointed: out, 
those women who join the M.A.O.F.E, 
S. W. show the same amount of interest 
as those who sign a suffrage petition; 
no more, no less. If all the women in 
Massachusetts who have ever signed a 
petition for suffrage were counted as 
members of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, it would count at 
least 100,000 members. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





The Medical Women of Cleveland, O., 
and vicinity, have organized a Women’s 
Medical Society. Dr. Cora Sechrist is 
president, Dr. Minabell Snow, vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Fanny Hutchins secretary and 
treasurer. 

According to an official report just pub- 
lished by the Medical Society of Moscow, 
there are 624 women physicians in Euro- 
pean Russia. Women dentists are not 
included in thisnumber. During the year 





1900 there were studying at the St. Peters- 
burg Medical Institute for Women 869 
women, of whom the majority will pass 
the State examination next April. The 
Czar takes a great interest in the matter, 
and every year distributes prizes and 
medals among the best students. 

Dr. Ada McMahon, of Lafayette, Ind., 
has been appointed to a position on the 
attending staff of the Lafayette City Hos- 
pital,and as lecturer on obstetrical nursing 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital Training School 
for nurses, 

The North India Schoo! of Medicine at 
Ludniana, Punjab, is for the purpose of 
educating Indian Christian women to be- 
come physicians, A movement has been 
started to affiliate it with the University 
of Lahore, so that those trained in it may 
receive University diplomas. 
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TAXPAYERS’ SUFFRAGE HEARING. 








A hearing was given on Feb. 6 by the 
Committee on Election Laws of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, on the petition for 
a law conferring municipal suffrage upon 
women who pay taxes. Senator Apsey 
presided. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
conducted the hearing for the petition- 
ers, Mr. Thomas Russell for the remon- 
strants. 

Miss blackwell, in opening the hearing, 
explained that this bill was not asked for 
by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association, but by individual women tax- 
payers. Letters in support of the bill 
were read from Rey. Dr. J. L. Withrow of 
Park Street Church, Prof. Borden P. 
Bowne of Boston University, and Mrs. 
Emma Walker Batcheller, sister of the 
late President Francis A. Walker of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The speakers in favor of the measure were 
Mrs, Ellen F, Adams, Miss Eva Channing, 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Mrs. A. H. Chris- 
tensen, Mrs. Mary F. W. Homer, Mrs. 
Jessica Henderson, and Miss Lilian Free- 
man Clarke; against it, Mrs. Charles Eliot 
Guild in behalf of the M. A. O. F. E. S. W., 
Mrs. Barrett Wendell, Mrs. William P. 
Shreve, Mrs. E. F. Atkins, Mrs. Charles 
T. Hubbard, Miss Lucy Fay, Mrs. Henry 
Miles, Miss Mary Dewey, Miss Sarah E. 
Hunt, Miss Elizabeth H. Houghton, Mrs. 
A. J. George, Rev. A. A. Berle, and Mr. 
Thomas Russell. Most of the women 
who spoke in opposition merely rose and 
said that they protested, without giving 
their reasons. Miss Blackwell replied for 
the petitioners. 

Members of the committee on both 
sides asked a good many questions, and it 
was a lively and enjoyable hearing. 
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LICENSE SUFFRAGE HEARING. 





A hearing was given on Feb. 4 by the 
Committee on Election Laws of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, on the petition of 
Henry J. Stone and others for a law en- 
abling women who are qualified to vote 
for school committee to vote on the 
license question, Representative Brewer, 
of Chelsea, conducted the hearing for the 
petitioners, and Mr. A. H. Latham, the 
counsel of the Massachusetts Association 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women, for the remonstrants. 

Addresses in favor of the bill were made 
by Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
Rev. M. D. Whittaker of Chelsea, Mrs. S. 
5. Fessenden, Rev. J. P. Bixby of Revere, 
Mrs. Stuckenberg, Hon. B. B. Johnson of 
Waltham, vice-president of the Total Ab- 
stinence Association, Rev. Alfred Noonan 
of Everett, secretary of the same organi- 
zation, Mrs. Gleason of Roslindale, and 
Mr. Stone, representing the Law and Or- 
der League. Addresses in opposition 
were made by Mr. Latham, representing 
the M. A. O. F. E. S. W., Mr. James T. 
Munroe of Lexington, and Mr, Frank Fox- 
croft, chairman of the no-license commit- 
tee of Cambridge. Mrs, Stevenson replied 
for the petitioners, and gave ten minutes 
of her time to Miss Blackwell, who ex- 
plained that she did not speak in behalf 
of the Suffrage Association, but only for 
herself as an individual, since the Associ- 
ation had always asked for a larger meas- 
ure of suffrage. She had learned of this 
hearing by chance, and her presence there 
was almost accidental. 

Mrs. A. J. George and other ladies of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association were present. 
They did not speak, but warmly applaud- 
ed the speakers who opposed giving wom- 
en a vote on the license question. 
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LETTER FROM MISS GORDON. 


NEw York City, Fen. 2, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

It is with sincere regret that we have 
removed from our program the names 
of Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. 
Hooker. The absence of these three 
pioneers, so essentially identified with our 
cause, makes a breach difficult to fill. 
Mrs, Stanton, however, will be represented 
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by her admirable paper upon ‘'Educated | the combined suffrage of men and wom- 


Suffrage.” Mrs. Hooker feels that to 
come to Washington would be a serious 
interference with her plans of work before 
the Constitutional Convention now in ses- 
sion in Connecticut, but we still hope that 
conditions will so change that she will be 
permitted to be with us on pioneers’ even- 
ing. Mrs. Livermore is prevented by seri- 
ous illnessand the express orders of her 
family physician from taking part in the 
Convention. ‘Love laughs at locksmiths,”’ 
so it is said, and this thought awakes a 
hope among suffragists that such a wealth 
of health and strength may come to this 
splendid pioneer that she can afford to 
laugh at doctors and be with us, and lend 
the magic of her presence and the charm 
of her eloquence to bring to a climax the 
spirit of enthusiasm which the pioneers 
for equal rights preéminently deserve. 

With possibly a few modifications and 
alterations, the program published in the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL this week will be 
presented in Washington at the National 
and International Conferences, 

KATE M. Gorpon. 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR THE ABSENT. 

The following resolutions were adopted 
at the Work Conference held in connec- 
tion with the recent annual meeting ef 
the Massachusetts W. S. A.: 

That we send our cordial good wishes 
to our president, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, upon her recent attainment of her 
Sist birthday. May she live long to be 
the standard-bearer of progressive dem- 
ocracy in this commonwealth in our ef- 
forts to do away with the politica! aristoc- 
racy of sex! 

That we send our sincere sympathy to 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland and Mrs, O. A, 
Cheney in their recent bereavemerts, 

That weremember with love and esteem 
our long-time co-worker, Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney, who is kept away by illness, and 
we hope soon to see her with us again. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The Remonstrance quotes an anony mous 
New Zealand woman as saying: ‘‘A wo- 
man in New Zealand cannot legally take 
her seat on school boards.’’ Women have 
served on school boards there for more 
than twenty years. 

Hon. Hugh H. Lusk, a former member 
of the New Zealand Parliament, had much 
to do with framing the Education Act of 
1877, which gave women the school vote 
and made them eligible to membership 
on sthool boards. While visiting Amer- 
ica for his health, he spoke at the May 
Festival of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and gave a sketch of 
the history of woman suffrage in New 
Zealand. He said: 

“The women got the school vote, and 
used it. They did not say, ‘Oh, dear, no, 
it wouldn’t be proper!’ They went to the 
polls and voted for the best men, They 
took so much interest that at the next 
election some women were elected to the 
school boards; and they showed so much 
aptitude for this sort of work that when, 
in 1882, the license question came up, it 
was proposed that women ratepayers 
should help choose the board of commis- 
sioners in each district who control the 
issuing of licenses. This met with great 
objection. We were told that now indeed 
we should utterly destroy the character 
of the ladies, for all the worst element 
would be brought in contact with them, 
and would make things very unpleasant 
forthem. Wesaid, ‘We don’t believe the 
men of New Zealand are as bad as you 
think, and if they are, they are not to be 
trusted to vote alone for these boards of 
license commissioners.’’ The women 
were given the license vote To the sur- 
prise and disappointment of their oppo- 
nents, they voted well and met with no 
trouble, and certainly they greatly im- 
proved the licensing boards, 

“Then we telt that we could go a little 
further, and gave women the right to vote 
at municipal elections, and to serve on 
municipal boards. I know one woman 
who acted for two years as mayor of a 
very prosperous little town, and did as 
well as any mayor could have done. The 
women used their municipal vote well, 
and so finally in 1893 they were given the 
full Parliameatary franchise.” 

The Remonstrance quotes a Mr. J. Grat- 
tan Gray, resident somewhere in the im- 
mense area of ‘‘Australasia’’—not neces- 
sarily in New Zealand,—as saying: ‘*Pub- 
lic and political life and the personnel of 
Parliament have degenerated to a most 
deplorable degree ever since the introduc- 
tion of female franchise.”’ 

Hon. Hugh H. Lusk says of the effect 
of equal suffrage: 

‘‘We see it in the changed character of 
the men who are elected. Character is 
more regarded than cleverness. It is 
asked about every candidate, ‘Has he a 
good record? Is he above suspicion, an 
honorable man, a useful citizen, pure of 
any suspicion of complicity with corrupt 
politics?” That is the man who, under 





en, gets the largest number of votes and 
is elected.”’ 

An opponent writes to the Sydney Daily 
Telegraph: 

**When the freshly enfranchised women 
of New Zealand flocked to the pollsa year 
vr two ago, and voted straight against 
every candidate whose record was not 
spotless, or who had been found out, it 
had to be admitted that, whatever could 
be said about it on other grounds, female 
suffrage was a sure and strong influence 
in favor of political respectability. It is 
now transpiring in a very forceful way 
that this wave of purity is going to fribble 
away the importance of many leading citi- 
zens, and prevent a number of deserving 
partisans from being rewarded for their 
fidelity. Respectability stalks unchecked 
through the land, breathing on men who 
have stood pretty well hitherto, and 
crumpling them up..... 

‘If a man is, for example, an incompar- 
able tinancier, and a country whose money 
affairs are terribly tangled can employ 
him, it shouldn’t matter to that country 
whether or not the financier once stole a 
horse, or was found in a hotel by the po- 
lice after eleven o’clock. He is wanted to 
do financiering.”’ 

Equal suffrage in New Zealand has 
worked well enough to convert some 
prominent persons who were formerty op- 
posed to it, notably the Premier and his 
wife. The Premier, Hon. H. J. Seddon, 
says: ‘‘Some years ago I voted against 
women’s suffrage. It has now been law 
sufficiently long to remove it from the ex- 
perimental stage, and to show how it will 
affect the home life of our people. Itisa 
complete success. The best proof of its 
success may be found in the fact that 
there is not even a whispered suggestion 
of repealing it.” 

Mrs, Seddon said: “I used to be op- 
posed, because I thought women should 
not mix in anything so rough as contested 
elections used tobe, I thought they were 
better out of the turmoil of politics, But 
it has proved to be a good thing. There 
has been no disturbance and no unpleas- 
antness of any sort connected with it, and 
it has done the women a great deal of 
good to take an interert in public affairs.’’ 

At the Church Congress in Nottingham, 
Eng,, the Most Rev. William Gordon 
Cowie, D. D., Bishop of Auckland and 
Primate of New Zealand, read a paper on 
the Colonial Clergy, in which he said: 

“Our young New Zealand clergy would 
also be able to show, from personal expe- 
rience, how the conferring of the Parlia- 
mentary franchise on all our women of 
the age of twenty-one years has led to no 
harm or inconvenience, but that the men 
of New Zealand were wondering why the 
women of the colony had remained so 
long without the right to vote at Parlia- 
mentary elections.’’ 
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SAVING THE CHILDREN. 





According to the reports presented at 
the meeting of the corporation of the 
Children’s Hospital of this city, 1,353 
patients have been treated in the wards 
during the past year. The hospital needs 
to be enlarged and improved, and an 
appeal is made to all persons who are 
interested in relieving the sufferings of 
little children, 

At a meeting of the Mothers’ Club of 
Albany, N. Y., the other day, Miss Mc- 
Hugh, president of St. Elizabeth’s guild, 
told of its work in Albany slums, ‘Our 
plan is to reach the children,’ said Miss 
McHugh, ‘‘and through them, indirectly 
the family. We have children from seven 
to fourteen years old. Our first ductrine 
is soap and water. We give prizes for 
clean hands and faces, and we have been 
so successful in impressing on the chil- 
dren the delight of being clean that some 
of them tell us they wash before they go 
to bed, so that their hands and faces 
will have a whole night to be clean in! 
We have classes of girls on Saturday after- 
and 150 have learned to thread 
needles, and the comfort of using a 
thimble, and how to sew on buttons. 
Because this sort of work is monotonous 
for the little ones we have been using the 
kindergarten worsted work, and the 
children take to that kindly. We vary 
the sewing with games, and the last hour 
we devote to giving out books from the 
library. The girls are urged to stay at 
home and help their mothers Saturday 
mornings, and that is the time the boys 
come to us. Basket-making has been 
introduced, and we hope later to have 
trades taught. In the girls’ classes we 
mean to follow up the doctrine of soap 
and water with laundry and cooking 
classes. But the guild is only a year old, 
and we are just beginning. Two things 
I have observed in our work—the respon- 
siveness of thechildren to kind words,and 
marvellous cases of heroism among the 
mothers. I will tell you one case as an 
instance. It is a woman whose husband 
died over a year ago, leaving a large 
family destitute, or, as she expressed it, 
‘with eight children and only fifty cents 


noon, 





in the house.” She has scrubbed and 
washed, toiled and sacrificed, early and 
late, to keep those children together, and 
though it is a very poor home it is a very 
happy one.” 
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NEW YORK OITY LETTER. - 
New York, Fen. 4, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Many friends who have followed for 
years the progress of legislation for the 
benetit of women were shocked last spring 
to learn through the press that a decision 
in this State had apparently re-established 
the old English common law which gave 
to the husband the absolute right to all 
his wife’s earnings outside of the home. 
Those of us who have lived and labored 
here for years were distressed and morti- 
fied that such a decision could be possi- 
ble. Most of us had supposed that the 
laws passed in 1872 had forever secured 
married women’s rights to both property 
and earnings; and to find our common- 
wealth, where we had been told that the 
laws were better for women than any- 
where else in the United States, far be- 
hind some of them, was trying indeed. 
Enquiry was at once made of Justice Lev- 
entritt, who made the decision, as to what 
were the circumstances that had made 
such a judgment seem fair. The judge 
was most courteous, and explained that 
the case was peculiar in that the woman 
who had brought the suit had not made 
it clear to her employers that she was 
working for herself, and therefore the 
common law indicated that she must be 
looked upon as having represented her 
husband in the transaction. 

Of course nothing could be done then to 
rectify what was evidently an omission in 
the laws that were supposed to have se- 
cured to wives their own earnings, but as 
soon as the Legislature was once more in 
session, steps were taken by the Legisla- 
tive League to procure the passage of a 
law to secure to married women the right 
to all the products of their labor outside 
of the home. It was prepared by one of 
our most eminent lawyers, and is entitled 
“An Act to Amend the Domestic Rela- 
tions Law, in Relation to the Rights of 
Married Women.”’ It provides that ‘a 
married woman shall havea cause of ac- 
tion in her own sole and separate right for 
all wages, salary, profits, compensation, 
or other remuneration for which she may 
render work, labor, or services, or which 
may be derived from any trade, business, 
or occupation carried on by her, and her 
husband shall have no right of action 
therefor unless she, or he with her 
knowledge and consent, has otherwise ex- 
pressly agreed with the person obliged to 
pay such wages, salary, profits, compen- 
sation, or other remuneration,”’ 

This contention is reiterated with re- 
gard to any suit for damages which may 
be brought by a married woman because 
of any loss she may have sustained by in- 
jury at the hands of an individual or a 
corporation. As the counsellor who pre- 
pared it said, this merely states in plain 
language what it was supposed that the 
laws already provided. This bill was 
placed in the hands of Hon. Bainbridge 
Colby, the member of Assembly from the 
29th district of this city, and was present- 
ed in the Assembly last week. The meas- 
ure is so evidently just that it ought to 
pass without opposition, but we shall be 
glad if friends throughout the State will 
write to their respective Assemblymen in 
its behalf. 

In this city the new Board of Education 
has been finally appointed, and, of course, 
not @ woman’s name appears upon the 
list. I say ‘tof course,’’ because until 
women can vote they must not expect to 
obtain any positions of profit or power. 
There is an entire reorganization of the 
city government under the new charter, 
and the new Board contains forty-five 
members, who will control the whole ad- 
ministration of the schools of the great 
city. In Brooklyn there is a principal of 
a high school to be appointed. The vice- 
principal, a woman, has done excellent 
service and is familiar with the wants of 
the school; but she is not a voter, she has 
no political influence, and there is small 
hope that she will get the position. One 
is tempted to wonder how long it will be 
before the disfranchised sex in over- 
whelming numbers will demand, as their 
ancestors did long ago, that all the inhab- 
itants of this country shall be politically 
free. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 

75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell, who has been 
steadily engaged for the past eight months 
on a new novel, now nearly completed, 
has accepted several lecture engagements 
for March and April, and is open to oth- 
ers up to June. Her address is Dover, 
Mass. 

There will be an entertainment on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, Feb. 11, at 8 P. M., at 
Tremont Temple, Boston, for the benefit 








of the Lincoln Memorial University at 
Cumberland Gap, Tenn, Col. Albert A. 
Pope will preside. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale will offer prayer, Mayor Collins will 
give the address of welcome, and there 
will be speeches by Gen. Daniel E. Sickles, 
Gen. Joseph Wheeler, and Gen. Oliver O, 
Howard, vocal music by Mrs. Jeannette 
Lovett, Miss Aagot Lunde, and Mr. Bertel 
G. Willard, and choruses by the People’s 
Choral Union, Mr. Samuel W. Cole, direc- 
tor. The Jean White Military Band will 
play from 3:30 to 8. Reserved seat tickets, 
50 and 75 cents, and $1, will be on sale at 
Tremont Temple and at 3 Park Street. 











AN UNUSUAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Everything that appears in our columns 
from the managers of the clothing house 
of Macullar Parker Company is of 
unusual interest, because they seem to 
select the WoMmMAN’s JOURNAL as their 
medium for unusual announcements, that 
is, so far as the rest of the olothing trade 
is concerned. Their announcement this 
week will be read by those who believe 
in the principle of ‘Live and Let Live,” 
with an interest that does not apply 
to the ordinary trade announcement. 
To give employment to their hundreds of 
attachés during the dull month of Febru- 
ary, they announce a reduction in their 
custom department of one particular line 
of goods which leaves them without profit, 
in a commercial sense. Excellent suits 
formerly $45, they now sell at $35. The 
goods are not of the ordinary popular de- 
scription. They are made upon honor, and 
will wear as well as if manufactured at 
full prices, which will be resumed on the 
tirst of March, There are also advanta- 
geous bargains in the other departments. 
The founders of that great emporium were 
never selfish men, even in the height of 
competition, and they have been success- 
ful, even amid the din ofall the clothiers 
of the world. The advertisement will be 
found in another column, 











MISS M. F. FISK, 


144 Tremont Street, 


is showing a splendid line of 


Ladies’ Gloves 


STREET, TRAVELLING, PARTY 
and RECEPTION occasions, including a 
Washable Glacé Kid in many colors. 

Miss Fisk also has an attractive assort- 
ment of 


NECKWEAR and VEILINGS. 


for 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 


of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 


PRICE, $2.00, 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republt- 
can. 

Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 

A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro 


fessional dealing with questions of law.—Aoston | 


Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted | 


to the understanding of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
for ready ceference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


There has been no more efficient and consci 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
— to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 





While 


Attention is called to the 
special price made on a 
suit in our 


Custom 
Department, 


it must be remembered 
that-there are some 
excellent bargains in our 
other departments. 


Ready to Wear, 
Boys’ and Y: uths’, 


AND 


Furnishing Goods 


Prices marked toclose stock 
before spring goods are 
placed on the table. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


398 & 400 Washington Street. 


also 























AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theat re. 
a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont KHrancb 
Office 168 Tremont St. 
Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at2and8 P.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, FEB. lo, 
+B] 
“The Power of the Press, 
Prices: Evenings, 15c., 25¢ 600. 


Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500. 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pi.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford 


WEEK OF FEB. 10, 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 


BACK TO 


VAUDEVILLE 


AT 


POPULAR PRICES. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 






Trave Marks 
Desicns 

Copyvricuts &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gooertption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether arn 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J srcest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. ‘Terms, $3 @ 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,3618ro20ma, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C, 
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FLORIDA, CUBA, NASSAU, 


Georgia and the Carolinas, 


California, Mexico 
and AllWinter 
Resorts 















Best Reached 
Via 
Only Line 
One Night’s 
Travel Between 


A ae 


THE SOUTHERN’S PALM LIMITED 
Between New York City and St Augustine, Fla. 


The Most Magnificent Train Operated in the South, 





Direct Route to 
Svuth Carolina, Interstate & West Indian 


EXPOSITION, Charleston, S$. C. 


Dining-Cars on all Through Trains. Excursiom 
Tickets now on sale. For full information apply te 
GEORGE C, DANIELS, N. E. P. A., 
£28 Washington street, Boston, 
Ticket Offices 271 and 1185 Broadway, A. 
Thweatt, E. P. A 


A 3. 
S. H. Hardwick, i 


-, 1185 Broadway, New York City. 
G. P, A.. Washington, D. 
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WANTED — A Working Housekeeper. — A 
neat, economica) woman to wash, iron, and hel 
with housework in a family of three adults 
one child. A Jarge, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her especial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E. 8. T., 364 Mans- 





field Street, New Haven, Conn. 
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EDELWEISS. 


BY OLA MOORE. 





God loves his mountains; on the height 
The day dawns first, 
When from the ebon cave of night 
The sunbeams burst. 
And there in amethyst and gold 
The dying lights 
Fall softly when the day is old; 
God loves his heights. 


Last touch of beauty, there he set 
His edelweiss, 

To gem some mountain minaret 
Of snow and ice. 

So near the stars those rugged crests 
Have dared to rise, 

Perchance the blossoms on their breasts 
Fell from the skies. 


Though life be often bare and bleak 
With sacrifice, 
God grant to us, as to the peak, 
His edelweiss ; 
Some starry blossom in the snow 
That chills us here, 
By whose white token we may know 
His skies are near! 
—Christian Work. 


-_-- 


SOME WHYS AND WHEREFORES. 


BY CAROLINE TICKNOR 





{Read at the Authors’ Club. 


Two years have sped, since in this self-same 
hall 
A flock of timid authors stayed their flight, 
Fearful that few would answer to the call, 
Uncertain if ’t were wisdom to unite. 


All in our quiet, serious Boston way 
We viewed ourselves with other people’s 
eyes, 
Considered what the critical might say 
And what the non-elected might surmise. 


We cooled our glowing ardor withthe thought 
That fools rush in where angels fear to 


tread, 
That authors’ clubs were apt to come to 
naught, 
And that the former “ Authors’ Club” was 
dead. 


We heard the painful record of its end 
Until the groaning board heaved many a 
sigh, 
All realized where a club was sure to tend, 
And viewed their viands with a moistened 
eye. 


Then in our conscientious Boston way, 
Having concluded the historic view, 

We sought the reasons for our life to-day. 
And found sufficient reasons very few. 


We learned that authors worthy of the name 
Were best content to stay at home and 
write, 
That they eschewed society for fame, 
And that posterity was their delight. 


Then if no intellectual giants came 
And only little authors stopped the way, 
No authors’ club had really any claim, 
And even the smallest dues were high to 
pay. 
A club was after all a man’s device, 
And men alone could handle it aright, 
And whilethe women-authors might be nice, 
They made the atmosphere too gay and 
light. 


A proper atmosphere could not be spared, 
That was a grave affair and not a joke; 
Ideas might with the womenfolk be shared, 

But literary ladies didn’t smoke. 


The New York Authors’ Club debarred them 
quite, 
Or let them in upon one special day, 
Or favored them with just a ‘ladies’ night,” 
When real men authors chose to clear the 
way. 
Minds that would grasp a universal theme, 
And souls that long to make the river 
blaze, 
How could we focus them upon ice-cream, 
Or pass them cups of tea on silver trays? 


No clever writers have ideas to share, 
So when they meet they've nothing bright 
to say; 
Good literary thought they cannot spare, 
Except to folks who have good cash to 
pay. 


Thus did we learn from cautious friends and 
wise 
The folly of such doings in the ‘‘Hub;” 
And then with stubborn hearts and open 
eyes 
We organized the Boston Authors’ Club. 


And yet, in spite of protests large and small 
In spite of goodly reasons manifold, 
In spite of no demand for it at all, 
The Boston Authors’ Club is two years 
old. — Boston Transcript. 
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A WOMAN’S CURIOSITY. 


BY ANNIE CALLAHAN, 





Elizabeth Travis sat awaiting the arri- 
val of her carriage, when a huge box of 
exquisite orchids was brought to her. In 
their midst she found a tiny note from 
her fiancé, David Melville, to the effect 
that he would be detained that evening, 
but would arrive at the Hutley reception 
in time to escort her home. 

‘*Again!’? exclaimed Betty, throwing 
down the note. ‘‘Every Thursday evening 
he has business until eleven. And when 
I ask him what it is, he replies in his 
caressing way that I should not be inter- 





ested, and must not bother my head. Oh,: 
when will men realize that we are human, 
and not mere dolls for their enjoyment? 
Celeste, is nut that the carriage? Quick- 
ly!’ and in a very pretty temper Miss 


Travis swept from the room, leaving the | 


orchids behind. 

‘Her thoughts were very bitter as they 
bowled along, but suddenly she caught 
sight of David Melville, in ordinary street 
clothes, hurrying along on foot. A plan 
popped into her head. 

‘Celeste, tell James to keep Mr. Mel- 
ville in sight, please,’’ she commanded, 
hurriedly, and James turned his horses 
and obeyed. The smooth asphalt was 
soon left behind, the streets grew narrow- 
er and darker, but the carriage followed 
the tall, erect figure until it entered a 
building from the second floor of which 
a cheery light streamed out. 

‘Shall I wait for him, Miss Betty?” 
asked James, but already Betty had the 
door open and was on the sidewalk. 
Signing to Celeste to follow, she passed 
into the building and up the stairs. 

A babel of voices sounded from the 
room above,and the woman stepped to 
the door, which was slightly ajar, and 
looked in. Ata table near the door stood 
David Melville, while about him clustered 
boys, ragged, dirty, of all sizes and ages. 
In one corner of the room stood a barrel 
of apples; there were easy chairs and 
some serviceable pillows about; book. 
cases, and games, and dumb-bells 
stood in the corner. Truly, it was an 
ideal boys’ club. 

‘I'm glad the magazines came, boys,”’ 
David Melville was saying, ‘because this 
letter says that the singer I expected is 
ill. I wanted you to hear some good mu- 
sic, but I'll have to disappoint you—”’ 

“I'll sing for them,” said a soft voice, 
and Betty Travis, in her swirling white 
gown and her jewels, stepped into the 
room, 

‘Betty!’ exclaimed David, while mur- 
murs of admiration and wonder at the 
lovely picture she made came from the 
children. She tlashed a smile of good- 
fellowship on the boys, though her eyes 
were full; then, clasping her hands sim- 
ply before her, she sang ‘‘The Last Rose 
of Summer.’’ Save her sweet voice, 
which rose and fell, and trembled a lit- 
tle, there was no sound in the big room. 

She tinished, and there was no applause. 
Her color faded a trifle, and she tried to 
think of something which her hearers 
would recognize. Then she began ‘‘Near- 
er, My God, to Thee.’’ David’s deep bass 
voice joined her in the last verse. When 
the duet was finished, there was a mo- 
ment’s pause, and then two dozen pairs 
of hands showed their approval. 

Tears were now running down the girl’s 
cheeks as she turned to the man at her 
side. ‘'David,’’ she whispered; but he 
was busy talking to the boys, at the same 
time putting her cloak tenderly about her 
shoulders. 

‘*Boys,’’ he was saying, ‘‘we must close 
the meeting now. I'll send the theatre 
tickets for the next six whose turn it is, 
and [ will be here as usual next Thursday 
evening. Good night,’’ and the man and 
woman left the room, 

“She’s a peach,’’ they heard some one 
say, and then a voice sounded in the 
darkness: ‘I thought she wuz one o’ dem 
angels de Sunday school kids talk about.”’ 

‘That is the finest compliment I ever 
received,’’ said Betty, softly. 

“My little lady,’’ said David, putting 
his arm about her, ‘tyou were never made 
to see sorrow and poverty. I tried to 
keep this from you—”’ 

“And I followed you here as if you 
were dving wrong,” she interrupted; and 
then, not sparing herself in the confes- 
sion, she told him of her bitter thoughts 
when she found he would not tell her 
how his Thursday evenings were spent. 
‘“*‘What a poor thing I should be if I only 
saw the sunny side of life! I visit my 
poor every day, and I should have loved 
you long ago, but that I was afraid you 
were only a society man, whose sole inter- 
ests were polo, cotillions, and his 
clubs.” 


too, 


his 


‘*But you love mea little now?” asked | 


David, eagerly. ‘Our engagement is not 


merely a matter of form, to please our | 


parents? You love mea little—”’ 
“Oh, David, if you knew how much!’’ 
she replied.— Boston Post. 





ARE IOWA MOTHERS PECULIAR? 

The Davenport (Ia.) Republican lately 
remarked that if the equal suftragists log- 
roll at Des Moines this winter, in behalf 


of their measure, a great many husbands | 


will find their time employed in caring for 
babies, as the mothers will have other 
matters employing their attention. Com- 
menting on this, the Boston Transcript 


says: “‘What peculiar mothers they must | 


have in Iowa! It really seems remarka- 
ble that, with such mothers, the State 
could have produced all those great men 
who just now are cutting such a wide 
swath at the capital of the nation. In 
other localities the instinct of mother-love 


others that they would not have a feath- 
er’s weight when put into the scale. But 
in lowa mothers only care for their babies 
until they can get a chance to logroll at 
the Legislature, and then the infants are 
turned over to the father to be brought up 
on the bottle. It seemsfrom the Republi- 
can that ‘a great many’ of the army of 
women who are to descend upon the Leg- 
islature are the mothers of young babies. 
The sympathy of the country will be ex- 


| and duty is so much stronger than all 


tended to the vast number of Iowa men | 


who will have to lay aside their business 
this winter in order to discharge their 
maternal duties.”’ 


—- eS! 


MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE LEAGUES. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. 8. A., the reports from 
the auxiliary local Leagues of their year’s 
work were crowded out by the other 
business, and it was voted that they 
should be printed. They show excellent 
work: 

BELMONT, 


A survey of the work of the League for 
the past year shows less activity in the 
line of meetings than in some previous 
years, but plenty of good will for the suf- 
frage cause evidenced in other ways. The 
officers have been the same as last year, 
and the membership has remained the 
same, but the working force has been 
diminished by the absence from town of 
four active members. The meetings have 
been six in number, five business meet- 
ings and a public meeting in April, when 
Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell, of West Medford, 
gave a paper on Lydia Maria Child. Mrs. 
Hallowell and her paper were delightful; 
tea was served, and the afternoon was 
most social and enjoyable. Instead of the 
yearly petition to the Legislature, ninety- 
two personal letters were sent by mem- 
bers and friends of the League to the 
members of the Legislative Committee on 
Constitutional Amendments and on Elec- 
tion Laws. Books have been bought, a 
library established, and the Woman’s 
JOURNAL taken for the use of the libra- 
rian. Members of the League attended 
the Hearings at the State House on Feb. 
18 and Feb. 20. The Belmont Bulletin 
has been friendly in publishing suffrage 
items whenever sent. The WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL has been placed in the Public 
Library, and sent on missionary work 
later, as heretofore. In March $5 was 
sent to subscribe for the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL for the reading rooms of four col- 
leges, in accordance with the offer made 
by the editors of that paper. All tbe 
| financial obligations of the League have 

been met, and $50 sent to the State Asso- 
ciation as a contribution to the Bazar 
fund. Maky F, W. Homer, Sec. 


BOSTON, 


The Boston Equal Suffrage Association 
for Good Government was formed last 
| February with a membership of about 90. 
The officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
Quincey A. Shaw; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
Charles G. Ames and Mrs. James T. 
| Fields; treasurer, Mrs. Louis Prang; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Charles Park. Mrs. Prang 
has since resigned, and Mrs. M. H. Page 
| has been elected in her place. Although 
the Association is yet less than a year old, 
its membership has grown to 159. Six 
general meetings have been held, and 
committees for work have been started in 
the following departments of civic inter- 
est: Public Schools; Care of the Young, 
the Poor, and the Defective; Clean Streets 
and Other Ciwie Sanitation; The Question 
of the Saloon; Prison Reform; Prevention 
of Vice; Peace and Aroitration. The As- 
sociation took an active part in the work 
for the registration of women at the’ last 
election, and through its Committee on 
Care of the Young, the Poor, and the De- 
| fective it has led the way in calding atten- 
| tion to the need of special classes for de- 
fective children, a need which is receiving 
much notice at present. The Association 
held two meetings last spring, the first 
addressed by Mr. John Graham Brooks, 
the second by Mr. Wm. M. Salter. Begin- 
ning in the autumn, the monthly meetings 
have been given to a consideration of the 
various kinds of civic work in which the 
committees of the Association are en- 
gaged. Thus far the subjects and speak- 
ers have been: School Suffrage, Hon. Geo, 
A. O. Ernst and Mr. Geo. H. Page; Defec- 
tive School Children, Dr. Walter Chan- 
ning, Dr. Fernaldand Dr. Bertha Downing; 
Civil Service Reform, Hon. Moorfield 
Storey. At the request of the Boston 
| Association, one session of the October 
| meeting of the State Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs at Springfield was given to the 
subject of school suffrage, with speakers 

supplied by the Association. 

MaupD M. W. PARK, Sec. 


BRIGHTON AND ALLSTON, 


The Association has held four meetings 
during the year, with a fair attendance. 
The call for funds for the State treasury 
was met by a general response of the 
members. A sale of cake, candy and mis- 
cellanevus articles, added to $21, the pro- 


dent, placed $80 in the treasury. Since 
the request of the National American W. 
S. A. was made, the membership has been 
| doubled. Our complete membership is 
| now 96. At the spring meeting Mrs. Inez 

Haynes Gillmore delighted her hearers by 
| an original address on Equal Suffrage from 
|} an educational standpoint. The League 
| is also indebted to the Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
| for an inspiring address at the autumn 
meeting. On March 26 a reception was 
‘given ‘“‘to friends and new members.” 
Upwards of 125 persons attended, the ma- 
‘jority of whom were not affiliated with 
the association. The young people were 
in evidence to listen to Miss Jeanne Baird 





| library 


ceeds of the personal efforts of our presi- 





Pond of the Brighton High School, the 
author of the prize essay on equal suf- 
frage. Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Maud Wood 
Park and Mr. Blackwell assisted in mak- 
ing the evening enjoyable, and there were 
music and refreshments. The good results 
of this gathering have been shown in the 
increasing membership and frequent solic- 
itations for suffrage literature. After it 
was agreed by the Public School Associa- 
tion and the local Suffrage Leagues in Bos- 
ton to district up the city between them 
in the wark for the increase of registra- 
tion among women, Ward 25 fell to the 
suffragists. Our president, Mrs. Hapgood, 
was appointed chairman, and with seven 
other members of the League made a can- 
vass of the ward. The result was the 
addition of 203 names to the supplemen- 
tary list. A petition for full suffrage has 
been signed by the officers of the League 
and sent to our Representative. Leaflets 
have been distributed. The nucleus of a 
has been formed to use in the 
work of propaganda, With the united 
effort of a larger number of workers, our 
future seems that of hope and promise. 
CLARA E, MATCHETT, Sec., retired. 


BROOKLINE, 


Tlie Association has held its three regu- 
lar public meetings during the past year. 
The winter meeting on March 8 was held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Baker The 
speakers were Mrs. Helen Campbell and 
Dr. Emily B. Ryder. Both had had op- 
portunity to judge of the actual workings 
of equal suffrage, and each dealt with the 
subject from that standpoint. The annual 
meeting occurred on the evening of May 
17 at Whitney Hall. The speakers were 
young college women. Mrs. Gillmore 
spoke upon The Signs of the Times in Re- 
lation to the Equal Suffrage Movement, 
Miss Adams showed Some of the Hard- 
ships to the Few caused by the Indiffer- 
ence of the Many, and Mrs. Park dealt 
with The Ignorant Vote. The fall meet- 
ing, held at the home of Mrs. Schlesinger 
on Nov. 25, was a departure from the 
usual plan, in that the eight speakers of 
the evening were members of the Associa- 
tion. Each told through what personal 
experience he or she came to believe in 
equal suffrage, and what to each now 
seemed the strongest reasons for believing 
init. The Brookline Association can re- 
commend this kind of meeting to other 
Leagues as most satisfactory. It espe- 
cially develops a sense of fellowship, and 
promotes mutual personal interest, which 
the more formal meetings cannot do in so 
large measure. The membership of the 
Association is 188; number of new mem- 
bers, .J3. Its contribution for the sup- 
port of the work of the State Association 
was $200. Five volumes, among them the 
life of Miss Anthony, have been added to 
its circulating library, besides a number 
of pamphlets. Our books are in constant 
circulation, and add much to the interest 
of the work. Through the efforts of 
members of the Association, the registra- 
tion of women in Brookline was increased 
by 36; and a public meeting, addressed by 
Mr. Benjamin F. Trueblood and Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead, was arranged, with 
the object of increasing the school vote. 
As there was absolutely no issue, not 
even an extra candidate to provide the 
excitement of a choice, not a large vote or 
great increase in registration could have 
been expected. Five officers and mem- 
bers of the Association helped materially 
in increasing the registration of women in 
Boston. The Brookline Association con- 
siders it a most wise policy to use what 
influence and power it may have in help- 
ing on this work in Boston, both for the 
sake of improving the Boston School 
Board, and also because a large registra- 
tion of women in Boston will help the 
cause throughout the State. A number 
of the officers of the Brookline Association 
were instrumental in assisting to form the 
Boston Equal Sutfrage Asspciation for 
Good Government. The Executive Com- 
mittee, before the annual meeting in May, 
presented to the members the question of 
raising the annual fee to one dollar. The 
response was gratifying, the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee to raise the fee be- 
ing cheerfully endorsed. The Association 
has been following two important lines of 
work, looking toward increase of member- 
ship, and increase of interest and power 
to work among those already members. 
For increase of membership, there is a 
constant Membership Committee of about 
ten, on which all members of the Associ- 
ation in turn are invited to serve two 
months ata time. Two members of the 
Executive Committee have charge in turn, 
and each Committee devises and executes 
its own plansof work. ‘To increase inter- 
est among members, small meetings have 
been held in different neighborhoods, 
about twenty members being invited to 
each. The subject to be discussed is an- 
nounced on the card of invitation, and 
each guest is asked to contribute some- 
thing to the discussion. The hostess pre- 
sides, and some one, as arranged before- 
hand, opens the subject with a short 
paper or talk. After the informal discus- 
sion, a cup of tea is served, Although 
these plans have been in operation but 
half the year, good results are apparent, 
and those in charge of the work believe 
that much good will be accomplished 
through continued effort along these lines. 


CAMBRIDGE, 

Four public meetings were held during 
the year. Executive meetings are held at 
the call of the President. ‘The first meet- 
ing of the year was an interesting one, 
Doctor Lydia Ross, a fine scholar and a 
woman of deep thought, gave a lecture on 
The Scientific Basis of Altruism, in the 
parlor of Mrs. A. A. Geddes, Thesecond 
meeting was held in the hall of the Y. M. 
C. A. building. Mrs. Jessie Eldridge 
Southwick spoke on The Touchstone of 
Ethics. The third lecture was given in 
the vestry of the Universalist Church. 
Dr. Benjamin F.Trueblood spoke earnestly 
against war. The fourth was our annual 
meeting, at which there was a general 





discussion of important events, and the 
election of officers. At the beginning of 
the year our Secretary made a personal 
canvass of the city with a view to increase 
our membership, which resulted in adding 
about seventy names. At our annual 
meeting, two young, bright and active 
members were added to our list, one as 
first vice-president, the other as a private, 
yet we hope to have her in a position to 
be of very great help another year. Pos- 
tals are sent out each year to every woman 
voter, aquainting her with time and place 
of voting, names of candidates, etc. One 
would suppose that this would be superflu- 


| ous to an interested voter in an intelligent 


city. But we have learned that women, 
like men, amidst the cares and duties of a 
busy life, need these reminders to go to 
the polls. Through the united efforts of 
this League, the Political Equality As- 
sociation, the Contabrigia Club and the 
W. C. T. U., a mass meeting was held in 
Epworth Church to influence women to 
register. It resulted in an interesting 
meeting and the addition of some names 
to our voting list. Our President and 
other ladies were at the places of register- 
ing to assist any women who wished to 
register but were timid or ignorant as to 
methods. 
HELEN ADELAIDE RICKER, Sec. 


CAMBRIDGE P., E. 


The Political Equality Association has 
held four regular meetings in the parlors 
of members. It became a member of the 
State Association in February. It also 
adopted the card system of the Boston 
Equal Suffrage Association for Good Gov- 
ernment. It has paid during the past 
year special attention to the school ques- 
tion. Different members have attended 
the school board meetings and given re- 
ports to the club. It has pledged $75 to 
the State Association. A successful sum- 
mer schoo] and kindergarten have been 
sustained through the efforts of the com- 
mittee on Riverside school house. At the 
last meeting two petitions were signed by 
the members, one for equal suffrage and 
one for equal guardianship of children, 
Mrs. Anna Christy Fall spoke on the lat- 
tersubject. The meeting was enthusiastic 
for equal guardianship. 

ALICE R. Moore, Rec. Sec. 


A. 


CITY POINT. 

During the past year we have held meet- 
ings every month, with the exception of 
July and August, The average attendance 
has been 110. We have gained 12 mem- 
bers, lost 15, Our present membership is 
119. The young people of the League 
took charge of the November meeting, 
and the interest manifested by them was 
most encouraging. At the close of the 
address a social hour is enjoyed, during 
which ice cream, cake and coffee are 
served by six of the members, who bear 
the expense of the evening. This social 
time is of great benefit to the members. 
It acquaints them with each other, and is 
often the means of gaining new recruits, 
In March a banquet was tendered Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Bates. A darge number were 
present, and the occasion was most enjoy- 
able. Mr. Bates related some incideuts 
connected with his boyhood days here. 
Other speakers were President Soule of 
the Senate, Mr. Blackwell and local cler- 
gymen, Only a few of our members were 
present at the May Festival, as our League 
meeting occurred on the same evening, 
and that most interesting speaker, Mr. 
John L. Anderson, had been engaged. At 
a meeting in behalf of registration, held 
at the South Baptist Church, our League 
attended in a body, and many of the mem- 
bers secured the attendance of non-voters. 
Our constitution has been revised and 
printed and a copy given each member. 
Owing to the large amount of time and 
work demanded of the secretary, it was 
deemed best to divide the office between a 
recording and a corresponding secretary. 
Mite-boxes have been distributed to the 
members, and from these we hope to se- 
cure a goodly sum for the State suffrage 
work, We have been favored with many 
talented speakers, among them Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland, Rev. F. O. Knight, Rev. F, M. 
Gardner, Miss Abbie M. Brooks, president 
of our local W. C, T. U., Mr. John L, An- 
derson, Rep. F. O. Macartney, Mr. G, A. 
O. Ernst and Mrs. M. E, A. Gleason, One 
half of these speakers are residents of our 
own district. ‘The outlook for the future 
is one of hope and encouragement. 

L. H. ApAms, Rec. Sec. 


EAST BOSTON, 
The League has had a rather trying 
year, having lost by death and removal a 
number of its most interested members, 
Four meetings were held during the year, 
besides numerous directors’ meetings. 
During the fall campaign for school com- 
mittee, the League worked with other 
societies in East Boston with good results. 
Both Representatives from Ward One 
voted in favor of woman suffrage last 
winter, and as the same gentlemen repre- 
sent us this year, we can safely count on 
them. A petition to the Legislature fora 
constitutional amendment in favor of 
woman suffrage has been presented, 
signed by our officers. The League has 
already contributed to the ‘Allen Fund” 
(the $2,000 for State work), and hopes to 
do more. Mary E, WHITING, Sec. 


LEOMINSTER. 


The League has labored somewhat un- 
der a disadvantage this year from the fact 
that our secretary has been absent from 
town at different times, and during the 
last few weeks on account of illness, so 
that correspondence has not always re- 
ceived promptattention. During the year 
we have held regular meetings on the first 
Tuesday of each month, except July and 
August. Subjects in line with our work 
have been discussed. ‘Ten dollars were 
sent as our contribution to the State 
Association, beside the regular dues. A 
variety of suffrage pamphlets have been 
purchased to be lent out, and other suf- 
frage literature, including the Woman’s 
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JouRNAL Souvenir, containing a sketch 
of the life of our revered Lucy Stone, has 
been distributed. The WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
has been furnished to the reading room of 
the Public Library. The W. C. T. U. has 
a very energetic woman at the head of 
the franchise department. It is said that 
there is not a town in this Commonwealth 
of equal size where people generally are 
so favorable to suffrage as in Leominster. 
If so, I believe it is largely due to the 
jabors in the past of Jonathan and Frances 
Drake, of sacred memory. Our present 
representative, Mr. Dodge, is a suffragist. 
Our school board of six members has two 
women on it, while the board of trustees 
of the Public Library is composed of three 
men and three women. A friend told me 
that two or three years ago a woman 
in our town started to circulate a petition 
for the remonstrants, but met with so 
little encouragement that it was aban- 
doned. She was not a permanent resident 
of Leominster; if she had remained, she 
might have been converted, 
H. M. Gates, Sec. pro tem. 


LEXINGTON, 

The Lexington Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion was formed in November, 1900, and 
our membership for the first year has 
numbered 40. The list of women voters 
in Lexington has been over 120 names, 
Last March only 23 of the women who 
are registered voted for school committee. 
To be sure, there was only one ticket and 
no opposition, and under similar circum- 
stances with a general ticket, the men 
equally are apt to be indifferent about 
going to the polls. During the past year 
we have held, in all, four bi-monthly 
meetings, the first being for organization. 
The second was addressed by Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison on Universal Suffrage. 
At the third our president, Mr. Abram 
Walter Stevens, spoke forcibly on Aristoc- 
racy or Democracy—Which? ‘The fourth 
and last meeting, held in May, was made 
especially interesting and profitable by 
the reading of half a dozen short papers 
by our women members, in which each 
gave her reasons for believing in woman 
suffrage. Our hope of having a public 
debate on woman suffrage was frustrated 
by our inability to securs opposition 
speakers, but we hope to hold a public 
meeting during the present winter. 


LYNN. 


Great success has crowned the work of 
the Equal Rights Club the past two years. 
As a Club we have come into closer sym- 
pathy with the prominent business men 
and women of our city, have been recog- 
nized socially by the leading federated 
women’s clubs, and the help and codper- 
ation accorded us by the press has been 
marked. This is strongly in contrast to 
the recognition given us a few years ago. 
We have been especially favored by the 
personal codperation of our beloved Na- 
tional President, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt. Last summer, at “Old High Rock,”’ 
we inaugurated a new movement, a suf- 
frage basket picnic, Five huvdred people 
climbed the height on avery hot day, a 
band of music played inspiring airs, and 
Mrs. Catt charmed all with her logic and 
eloquence. The Boston Herald sent a 
special reporter and we had a half column 
report in the Sunday Herald. Lectures 
and socials have been held fortnightly, 
and prominent suffragists have helped us 
to make these meetings interesting and 
protlitable. Early in the fall our able 
State president, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
addressed us, making a forcible plea for 
the right of women to vote. Later, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park charmed her hearers. 
This meeting was in the form of a confer- 
ence, all the women’s organizations of the 
city having been invited to appoint dele- 
gates to discuss the advisability of more 
women on the school board, and methods 
for increasing the women’s vote, Resolu- 
tions urging work to bring about such an 
increase were presented by the president 
and adopted, At the State Convention of 
the W. C. T. U., held in this city in the 
fall, through the efforts of our vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. 8. Carr, strong suffrage res- 
olutions were prepared and presented by 
Mrs. Carr to the Convention, As we asa 
Club recognize no political party or creed, 
we had the pleasure of presenting to our 
friends Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, author, 
lecturer and exponent of scientific social- 
ism. She spoke of the need for the polit- 
ical and civil rights of women, particu- 
larly of women wage-workers. Our Club, 
through its president, Miss Ellen F, Weth- 
erell, was the first organization to recog- 
nize the importance of extending to our 
sisters in the shoe factories a cordial in- 
vitation to work with us in this move- 
ment. Invitations have been sent to fore- 
women in many of the shops, and they in 
turn distributed these among the girls. 
Many have responded. We have now 
nearly one hundred members. This suc- 
cess may be fairly credited to the energy 
and zeal of the president, with the belp 
and courage of a few devoted women. 

NATICK. 

This League has held 14 meetings dur- 
ing the year, hiring a hall for the purpose, 
and at each alternate meeting having a 
lecture or paper by some person outside 
the League. The other meeting, called 
informal, was conducted by some mem- 
ber of the League, and a topic of general 
interest was discussed, All the meetings 
have been interesting and instructive, and 
we are much indebted to our friends who 
have read valuable papers. Mrs. Keith, 
Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Stevens, of Welles- 
ley Hills, gave a symposium on Woman of 
the Past, Present, and Future. Miss Julia 
Clark spoke on Osteopathy, Rev. G. F. 
Pratt on Socialism, Mrs. Stevens on The 
Duties and Responsibilities of American 
Citizenship, Dr. Woodbury on Grip and 
Pneumonia, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith on 
Some Discouragements of an Every-day 
Suffrage Woman, Mrs. A. M. Diaz on Our 
Charities, Philanthropies, and Reforms. 
A Rummage Sale held in the fall realized 
a goodly sum to aid the Massachusetts W. 





S. A. in securing $2,000. We have sup- 
plied the two libraries in town with the 
Woman’s JOURNAL, and sent copies of it 
to our Representative and Senator for six 
months; paid the travelling expenses of 
our member of the State Board of Direc- 
tors; sent $2 to Miss Anthony for the 
Rachel Foster Avery testimonial; bought 
tickets for our Representative and his 
wife to attend the May Festival; sent 
money and goods to the value of $25.57 to 
the National Bazar, and contributed $25 
to the $2,000 fund. Our hearty thanks 
are due to all who have coéperated with 
us in making this a successful year. 
Maria L, Coss, Sec. 


NEEDHAM, 


During the year nine meetings have 
been called by notices in our two local 
papers, also by speaking to friends per- 
sonally. Answering an appeal from the 
State Association, $10 has been raised and 
sent in as our contribution toward the 
$2,000 which was being collected to avoid 
the labor of holding a Bazar. The usual 
annual auxiliary fee has also been paid. 
During the past year, two beloved and 
highly honored members, after 28 years of 


earnest work for the cause, passed on to a | 


higher life. One member has left town. 
One new member has been welcomed and 
entered on our list, which at present num- 
bers 23. In our meetings the time has 
been spent in listening to readings upon 
political and legal subjects. The outside 
work has been to send literature to arouse 
interest in the cause, and we have recent- 
ly, in response to a request from National 
headquarters, subscribed for ten copies of 
Progress. 
WEST NEWTON. 

Our membership has increased; the in- 
terest in the work of the League is much 
more manifest. We have had during the 
year nine meetings, five executive and four 
regular ones. Besides these, we have had 
two whists, making $13.50 at the first and 
$30.50 at the second. ‘This encourages us 
to bave another. Among our speakers 
during the year we would name particu- 
larly Hon. Samuel Powers, who spoke to 
us on some of the issues of the campaign; 
Miss Sara Cone Bryant on politics need- 
ing women and women needing politics; 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park on the objec- 
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House of Detention.in the new court 
house now in process of erection in 
Roxbury. The consideration of this sub- 
ject occupied the attention of the League 
at more than one meeting last winter. 
Patriotism, the proposition for State reg- 
ulation of vice in the Philippines, and 
some lighter topics were treated at subse- 
quent meetings before the summer vaca- 
tion. The League,though willing to aid if it 
was decided to hold a Bazar, were very glad 
when the other method of raising money 
was adopted, and contributed $25 from 
their small treasury to the fund, hoping 
that no fair will be suggested for next 
year at least. The meetings auring the 
autumn have been chiefly devoted to 
studying the questions connected with 
the management of our schools, the best 
way of furthering the reforms proposed 
by the Public School Association, and the 
claims of the various candidates for the 
School Committee. ‘the League will 
welcome suggestions of topics for study 
for the coming year, especially if any 
of immediate and pressing importance 
are to be brought forward. 
L. M. PEABopy, Sec. 


SHARON, 


Our League holds six meetings, one per 
month, during the winter season. Our 
membership has risen from 15 to 19, with 
several prospective members in view. The 
League has been much strengthened by 
the presence of Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Kim- 
ball, who have removed from Hartford to 
Sharon. We have continued during the 
past year the successful practice of dis- 
cussing interesting topics. Some of these 
have been: What reforms do you most 
desire to have secured during the next 
quarter of a century, and why? What are 
the most important steps required to 
maintain healthy bodies for us all? Is 
Massachusetts receiving adequate re- 
turns for expenditure on education? 
Ought the public to entrust the education 
of its boys and girls to those who do not 
favor equal suffrage? The usual petition 
to the Legislature was circulated. The 
Representative from our district was in- 
terviewed. He agreed to vote for suffrage, 
and did so, An article by Mrs. Haskel 
was printed in the local paper urging 
women to vote for school committee. We 


tions raised to suffrage; Dr. Emily B. | have adopted the plan of preparing a pro- 


Ryder on the condition of women in In- 
dia and the far East; Mrs. Edward Drew 
on the women of China. In May we had 
as guests at the New England Festival 
two of our Representatives who voted for 
suffrage. Letters have been sent to Rep- 
resentatives,'and suffrage petitions. We 
have sent the Woman's JOURNAL to 
twenty persons for three months, At our 
annual meeting it was voted to raise the 
membership fee from 50 cents to $1.00 for 
one year, as an experiment, and great in- 
terest was shown to raise the money need- 
ed for the State work without holding a 
fair. Officers for the year were elected 
as follows: President, Mrs. Richard Rowe; 
honorary vice-presidents, Mrs. George A. 
Walton, Mrs. M. Allen; vice-president, Mrs. 
J. P. Tolman; recording secretary, Mrs. 
T. A. Estabrook; corresponding secre- 
tary, Miss Fannie B. Allen; treasurer, 
Mrs. T. E. Stutson; directors, Miss Susan 
Whiting (chairman), Mesdames FE. C. 
Burrage, G. H. Brown, H. H. Burrison, 
John Carter, C. W. Eaton, Jane M. Hast- 
ings, M. A. Kershaw, Anna Langley, Kate 
A. Mead, F. D. Sampson, B. L. White. 
Our endeavors to put women on the school 
board have not been successful this year, 
but the work has not been thrown away, 
and ultimately we shall succeed. Ip our 
treasury we have about $20, but in our 
hearts we have courage, energy and a 
determination to work earnestly to bring 
about better conditions for both men and 
women. ELIZABETH B, ESTABROOK, 
Recording Secretary. 
PITTSFIELD, 

We are holding our own. Three new 
members are about to join. A number of 
women promised to register, but the days 
for registration were very stormy; there 
was nothing serious pending; and I think 
none of them lived in any of the wards in 
which voting was done this year (we only 
have the privilege one year in three), so 
they did not appear. We shall count on 
them next year. Wedo not give up try- 
ing various ways to rouse interest and 
enthusiasm. We realize the magnitude 
of the work, and how slowly but surely 
the ball has been rolling, gathering to it- 
self more and more; so we shall not give 
up doing what we can to keep it rolling. 
Now that Pittsfield is being connected by 
electrics with so many of the smaller 
towns in the country, we wish there was 
some way in which Leagues might be 
started in some of the other towns, so 
that we might not be so alone in this part 
ofthe State. J. M. KINGMAN, President. 


ROXBURY. 

The League has held its regular month- 
ly meetings through the past year, except 
during the summer vacation. The state- 
ment made last winter that in some of 
the police districts of the city (including 
Roxbury) no proper provision was made 
at the stations for the care of women 
who might Be sent there, attracted the 
attention of the League. They took the 
matter up, and, by the aid of very efficient 
members, investigated the condition of 
the police station-houses in Roxbury. 
The result was very satisfactory; it was 
found that the cells were clean and prop- 
erly cared for, and that a matron was in 
attendance whenever women were brought 
to the stations. They were glad also to 
learn that arrests of women were com- 
paratively infrequent, and that, even in 
the worst district of that section, several 
days would often pass without the arrest 
of any woman. The House of Detention 
in the new court house in the city proper 
seems at present sufficient for all needs in 
this direction, but if there should be any 
demand for larger accommodation in the 
future, there will be room for a second 











gram for the wiater in advance. The 
League has been favored by an excellent 
address from Mrs. Maud Wood Park, to 
which a number of non-members were 
invited to listen. GEORGE KEMPTON, 


SOMERVILLE, 


During the past year the League has 
been very successful. At three of its 
meetings Mrs. Alberta Hayward of South 
Boston spoke on The Indifference of Wom- 
en, Mrs. Fannie 8. Leavitt of West Med- 
ford on Military Drill in the Public 
Schools, and Miss Mary Ware Allen on 
How Women Vote. In March the League 
invited to its meeting the Forthian Club 
and the Social Union of the Union Square 
Baptist Church. Mr. Sam Walter Foss 
gave a lecture on The Twentieth Century 
and read from his poems, after which re- 
freshments were served. The League sent 
a letter, signed by its officers, to Presi- 
dent McKinley, protesting against the 
licensing of houses of ill-fame in the 
Philippine islands, and received a let- 
ter in reply. The last annual meeting, 
as usual, was held by invitation at the 
home of Mrs. Martha Perry Lowe, who 
provided a pleasant entertainment and 
refreshments. At this meeting the League 
elected a very energetic president, whose 
heart is in the work. Just before the last 
municipal election, the League sent post- 
als to all the registered women voters in 
the city, urging them to vote. During 
the coming year the League hopes to ad- 
vance on all lines of suffrage work, and to 
become better informed on legislative 
matters, both municipal and State. It has 
voted to make a special effort to interest 
both men and women in the public 
schools, and to induce women to register 
and vote for members of the school board. 

MARIAN WAITT, Sec, 


SOMERVILLE MUNICIPAL 


The work of the Municipal Club the 
past year has consisted of the study of 
municipal questions, equal suffrage, the 
law in Massachusetts as it relates to 
women, and parliamentary Jessons. This, 
combined with the study of the writings 
of many authors, has made it a busy and 
profitable year for all the members. 

Susan P. GLADWELL, Secretary. 


CLUB, 


WARREN, 


The League has declined* in member- 
ship, owing to deaths and removals. A 
great number of new societies have pre- 
vented our gaining new recruits, although 
the sentiment in favor of equal suffrage 
seems constantly on the increase. Al- 
though we have not found it feasible to 
attempt to meet regularly, we have tried 
to keep up our organization. We provid- 
ed a speaker, Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
for the first meeting of the West Brook- 
field Farmers’ Club in November, and our 
favor was highly appreciated, a large au- 
dience being present. We are having 
each Saturday afternoon in January a 
public address at the Congregational 
chapel. The speakers have been Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz, Prof. Annah Soule of 
Mt. Holyoke College, Mrs. 8. S. Fessen- 
den, and Mrs. Ellen H. Richards of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The course tickets for adults were 50 cts., 
children, 25 cts. ‘The object was to pro- 
vide pleasant and instructive talks at a 
nominal price, the proceeds to go to the 
treasury of the State Suffrage Association. 
These talks have not been to advocate 
suffrage, but they have had a tendency to 
give the League a better standing in the 
community, even prominent anti-suffra- 
gists praising the meetings most enthusi- 
astically. Mrs. Fessenden’s Parliamen- 
tary drill was especially pleasing to sever- 
al opponents. Before the drill we had a 





very successful cake and candy sale for 
the home treasury. 
JuLia M. Hitrcucock, Sec. 
WELLESLEY. 

The principal points in the work of this 
League for the past year are: (1) The 
change of name from “Wellesley Woman 
Suffrage League’ to ‘‘Wellesley Equal 
Suffrage League;’’ (2) the change, by 
unanimous vote, of the date of the annual 
meeting from October to May; (3) the de- 
bate held in the Unitarian Church during 
the winter of 1901. The speakers in favor 
of suffrage were Rev. John Snyder, Mrs. 
H. S. Carret, Professor Hayes, and Mrs, 
Mary Clarke Smith; in opposition, Mrs. 
George, Mrs. Rothery, Mr. John D. 
Hardy, and Mr. C, E. Washburn. The 
League has pledged $20 to the Massachu- 
setts As-ociation for the $2,000 fund. Our 
present officers are: President, Mrs. Mary 
Clarke Smith; vice-president, Warren A, 
Rodman; secretary, Mrs. Annie E. Spen- 
cer; treasurer, Mrs. Frances N. Wilbur; 
member of State Board of Direetors, Mrs, 
Caroline 8S. Rodman. 


WINCHESTER, 


The League has been working quietly 
but effectively, and the usual meetings 
have been held. In February we held a 
well-attended parlor meeting at the home 
of one of the members. Mrs. E. F. Bo- 


land and Mr. H. B. Blackwell spoke on | 


school suffrage. A _ spirited discussion 
followed, which induced many women to 
say that they would register, with the re- 
sult that there were more women’s names 
registered in Winchester than ever before. 
A large amount of literature has been dis- 
tributed, mainly through the activity of 
our beloved president, Mrs. Blood, who is 
the County Secretary of Franchise in the 
W.C.T. U. Shé has distributed about 
14,000 sheets, a great deal of which was 
contributed by the Massachusetts W. S, 
A. The League is making an effort to 
have a woman on the school board, and 
there is every reason to hope we shall suc- 
ceed. Some of the members have sub- 
scribed to the new publication of the N, 
A. W. S. A., Progrees. That means that 
other women besides the subscribers will 
be reached, and the suffrage sentiment 
will be enlarged in a wider circle. Our 
members have loyally upheld the officers 
in all the work they have undertaken, so 
when the proposal was made that the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. should not holda 
fair, and that the Leagues should induce 
their members and friends to collect 
money instead of gifts, the Winchester 
League was fortunate in being able to 
send $50 as the result of their work. As 
a large portion of that money was from 
non-suffragists, we hope that some of 
those who contributed will be induced 
to joinus. We continue to supply the 
suffrage plate matter to the local press, 
and in every way try to keep up and in- 
crease the interest in suffrage. 
WORCESTER. 

The League has held fortnightly meet- 
ings except when prevented by severe 
storms or illness. We are glad to report 
the addition of five new members within 
the year. ‘There have been no public 
meetings with speakers from abroad, but 
some very interesting papers have been 
presented by members. One was on 
Mexico, her people, their customs, indus- 
tries and religions; her wealth of minerals 
and natural resources, as observed by the 
author of the paper in her travels through 
the country. Another paper on the Chi- 
nese question was instructive and oppor- 
tune. The League has formed the nucleus 
of a suffrage library for the benefit of its 
members and their friends. It furnishes 
the reading rooms of the Worcester Y. 
M.and Y. W. C. A. with the WomaAn’s 
JOURNAL, and maintains a club of five 
subscribers to the JouRNAL among the 
members of the League. It raised $50 for 
the $2,000 fund of the Massachusetts W. 
S. A. in addition to its auxiliary dues, 
Beside this, one member made a personal 
gift of $25 to the same fund. 

S. A. Hensuaw, President. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S POLITICAL CLUB. 
The club has held ten regular meetings 
and three social meetings. One was a 
largely attended rally in Faneuil Hall,when 
the young women members in Russian 
costume served Russian tea, and addresses 
were made by Miss Sara Cone Bryant, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, Hon. Geo. W. 
Fall, Mrs. Anna Christy Fall, Hon, John 
F. Foster, Mrs. Maud Wood Park, Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland, Mr. Sam Walter Foss, 
Miss Diana Hirschler, Mrs. Mary Kenney 
O’Sullivan, and Senorita Carolina Hui- 


dobro. Music was contributed by Mr. 
Carl Ruggles, violinist. The second 


social meeting was a conversation party, 
with music by Miss Margaret Finnegan, 
Mn. J. S. Campton, and Miss Bertha Mar- 
ron, The third was a shirtwaist dance in 
Paine Memorial Hall: Committee, Carrie 
Yarrin, Sarah Gorney, Rose Alforitch, 
Kate Bennett, and Annie Feinstein. The 
members acted as cloak-room checkers at 
the May Festival of the N. E. W.S. A,, 
and as waiters, very charmingly, at the 
school election campaign rally at Fanenil 
Hall. Among the speakers at our meet- 
ings have been Mrs. Cole, Mrs. Park, Mr. 
Page, Senorita Huidobro, and Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell. The Club now has thirty- 
seven members, and nearly $40 in its 
treasury, and a good spirit prevails. 
IpA EsTELLA HALL. 


(Continued on page 48.) 








NATIONAL SUFFRAGE CONVENTION AT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For the National Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 12 to 18, the Royal Blue Line offers 
exceptional facilities, and very low rates 
from all points in New England. For 
rates, detailed information, and guide, 
apply to Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE HOBART FARM 


Deliver in the Back Bay 
THE BEST 


JERSEY MILK, 
CREAM, BUTTER, 


Fresh Hennery 


38 HUNTINGTON 
Tel. 396 B. B. 


Eggs. 


AVENUE, 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West. 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuate, 


The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Pa Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 
A sample copy of the ‘‘Sunset’”’ azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 


of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 
‘ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOR) 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 

Leave Boston and New England points ov 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimousiy adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR, 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 

52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 














THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

About 1,200 club women attended the 
midwinter meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Federation at Somerville, and thir- 
teen new clubs were admitted to member- 
ship. An inspiring address on ‘‘The 
Training of American Citizenship,’’ was 
given by Professor Edward H. Griggs. 
In answer to a question, he said that he 
thought the ballot ought to be granted to 
women, This was received with applause. 
Mr. R. H. Dana spoke on the objects and 
results of civil service reform. Mrs. E. 
M. H. Merrill dealt with ‘‘Objectionable 
Advertising,” and Miss Sarah L. Arnold 
told how the public schools train for citi- 
zenship. The Federation endorsed unani- 
mously the three legislative hills present- 
ed to it by Mrs. Sara T. S. Leighton, of 
East Boston. These were the petition for 
equal guardianship of children, on which 
Mrs. Anna Christy Fall spoke for five 
minutes; Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward's petition for the restriction of vivi- 
section, and the bill permitting women to 
take partin the preliminary caucuses for 
nomination of school committee. 





The Des Moines Mail and Times, a so- 
cial, musical and literary weekly of many 
years’ standing, has been made the official 
organ of the lowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 


Mrs. Albert E. Cummins, the wife of 
the new Governor of Iowa, was president 
of the Des Moines Women’s Club a num- 
ber of years ago, and has ever since 
been one of its most active supporters, 
She is also president of the board of the 
Children’s Home, and takes a large part 
in the charitable work of the city. 

At the annual meeting of the Local 
Council of Women of Rochester, N. Y.., it 
was mentioned with gratification that the 
election of Mrs. Montgomery to the school 
board two years ago and the renomination 
and reélection of the three retiring com- 
missioners last year was largely due to 
the work of the Council. Miss Susan B, 
Anthony called attention to the fact that 
a woman should be nominated at the next 
election. She declared it to be the right 
thing to go forward and try to obtain 
school suffrage for women in cities, 
so that when the time came they would 
have the power in their own hands. If 
the woman was lost from the board, it 
would not be easy to elect another. The 
salary of $100 per month would gause 
competition for the place, and women 
must work in order to retain their repre- 
sentative. Mrs. J. W. Rosenthal is the 
newly elected president of the council, 





Mrs. Clara B. Colby, editor of the Wom- 
en’s Tribune, Washington, D. C., is pre- 
pared to give a lecture before women’s 
clube on ‘Louisiana under the Spanish 
and French Régimes.”’ It is especially 
timely in view of the Louisiana Purchase 
Centennial which is to be celebrated pext 


year. 


—_—- 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 


Mrs, Arthur Stannard (John Strange 
Winter) has just been chosen president of 
the Society of Women Journalists. The 
object of the society is to help beginners 
in journalism, To break the usual routine, 
receptions are given every month, and 
also little “‘at homes’’ at the houses of the 


members. 





Two women were elected officers of the 
International League of Press Clubs 
which met recently at Charleston, S. C. 
The third vice-president is Mrs. Cynthia 
Westover Alden, of New York. Mrs. 
Edyth Tozier Weatherred, of the Portland 
Oregonian, is a member of the governing 
board. 


The Exposition, a handsome illustrated 
magazine, published in the interests of 
the South Carolina Inter-State and West 
Indian Exposition, is edited by Mrs. Ar- 
thur Gordon Rose. The December num- 
ber contains a sketch and fine portrait of 
Miss Floride Cunningham, third vice pres- 
ident of the women’s department, who is 
a member of the ‘‘Fourth Estate.’’ At 
the close of the Civil War, Miss Cunning- 
ham, like many other gently-bred South- 
ern girls, found herself bereft of fortune, 
and under the necessity of seeking an oc- 
cupation. Going to Washington, she soon 
made a position for herself. As corre- 
spondert of the Post and other papers, 
her talents were recognized, and she was 
amply compensated. Recently Miss Cun- 
ningham was one of the editors of The 
Interlude, the woman's edition of The 
News and Courier, printed for the benefit 
of the Exposition. Into this work she en- 
tered with great interest, and through ber 
wide acquaintance was enabled to secure 
some of the best contributions to that pa- 
per. In many ways Miss Cunningham is 
one of the most notable women of her 
State. As Commissioner from South 
* Carolina to the World's Fair at Chicago, 





she proved herself an able representative, 
and was the recipient of many courtesies, 
Through a long line of gifted and illustri- 
ous ancestry, and as the granddaughter of 
Governor Polk and the niece of Ann 
Pamela Cunningham, who saved Mount 
Vernon to the nation, she is closely con- 
nected with the history of her State. 
Last but not least, Miss Cunningham has 
within a few years become an ardent and 
conscientious advocate of woman suffrage 
—an efficient one, as was shown by her 
strong speech before the Woman’s Con- 
gress at the Atlanta Exposition, and upon 
other occasions. It is expected that she 
will give cordial and able support to all 
measures looking toward the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of South Carolina. 
F. M. A, 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

An Ohio newspaper some time since 
published a paragraph to the effect that 
the State Board of Pardons would ask the 
Governor to recommend to the Legislature 
to lower the age of protection for girls to 
fourteen. The Hamilton County Suffrage 
Association passed resolutions begging 
the Governor not to comply. The Press 
Committee immediately sent him a pro- 
test, and from a reply received from his 
private secretary, it was inferred that the 
Board had made such a request. The 
officers of the State Suffrage Association 
then memorialized the Governor against 
the proposed action, and the State presi- 
dent denounced it in the press, and called 
on the women of the State to raise their 
voices against it. The president of the 
Board of Pardons immediately wrote the 
State president. telling her that it was the 
age of responsibility for men which they 
wished to lower from eighteen to sixteen, 
and that they also wished to reduce the 
penalty from three years to one, because 
the present law inflicting a penalty of 
three years led to so many acquittals. 
The Governor's private secretary wrote 
the president of the State Suffrage Associ- 
ation, begging her to inform the women 
of the State of the truth, as his office was 
flooded with letters of protest. The error 
at first seemed regrettable, but after all it 
may result in good, for when the matter 
is up in the Legislature, Ohio women will 
be interested in it, and may, in the indi- 
rect way which so many of us dislike, be 
able to help. ro 


IOWA. 








The Iowa Congress of Mothers in session 
last week in Des Moines visited the State 
Legislature on Jan. 29, and urged the 
passage of bills prohibiting child labor, 
establishing compulsory education, pro 
viding fora juvenile court, and prescribing 
a penalty for kidnapping children. The 
Congress adopted resolutions protesting 
against the introduction of the European 
system of State-regulated vice in the new 
possessions of the United States, indors- 
ing proposed laws against child labor, 
for juvenile courts, for compulsory educa- 
tion, for educational appropriations, and 
on the liquor traffic. Officers were elected 
as follows: President, Mrs. Isaac I. Hillis, 
Des Moines; vice-presidents, Mrs. J. A. 
Schmidt, Muscatine, Mrs. Cato Sells, 
Vinton, and Mrs. J. W. Corey, Spencer; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Edith Payne 
Parsons, Des Moines; corresponding sec- 
retary, Mrs. E. 8S. Burgin, Des Moines; 
treasurer, Mrs. Riggs, Audubon; audi- 
tor, Mrs. G. O. Darnell, Centreville. 


— eS 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Harry P. Cross gave a talk recently be- 
fore the Rhode Island W. S. A., at the Y. 
M. C. A. Building in Providence, on ‘*Wo- 
man’s Rights.’’ He explained the legal 
status of married women in Rhode Island, 
and expressed his views on woman suf- 
frage, and described the difficulty attend- 
ing the changing of the State laws and 
the altering of old precedents. A general 
discussion followed, and many questions 
were asked, which Mr. Cross answered. 
After adjournment, the ladies had tea 
served and enjoyed a social half-hour. 





CONNECTICOT. 

In the Coustitutional Convention, Mr. 
Warner (Rep. ), of Salisbury, has present- 
ed the memorial of the Connecticut W. 8S. 
A., saying that he did so in behalf of a 
large number of citizens who are tax- 
payers. 

The memorial was read at length by 
the clerk. It recited the efforts of the 
woman suffragists before Legislatures of 
the past to obtain the ballot for women. 
The memorial asks that the word ‘‘male’’ 
be omitted from Article VI, Section 2, of 
the Constitution. The Association has 
had 200,000 tracts printed and cireulated, 
and has submitted bills to every Legisla- 





ture since 1869, asking for some form of 
suffrage. The memorial says: ‘Since 
women citizens constitute half the adult 
population of our State, and are the moth. 
ers of the other half, they should in jus- 
tice have been consulted in regard to the 
composition of the Convention,and should 
have been allowed to vote for delegates. 
Some of the officers of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association will assist the 
State woman suffragists in presenting to 
the Convention the history of the move- 
ment in the past, and the special reasons 
why Connecticut should take the lead in 
the present.’’ The memorial says that 
women are tired of being classed with 
minors, idiots, and criminals, as proper 
subjects for disfranchisement, and con- 
tinues: ‘We ask the Constitutional Con- 
vention to give us ample time and oppor- 
tunity to set forth our grievances and pro- 
pose our remedies for such great injus- 
tice. The present officers of the Comnec- 
ticut W. S. A. pledge themselves to take 
charge of the committee room, and 
through some of their number to attend 
the daily sessions of the Convention. They 
conceive that through the deliberations of 
these carefully - selected delegates the 
whole State may be educated to under- 
stand and appreciate the purpose of this 
Republic, which they set forth in the pre- 
amble to the National Convention.’’ The 
memorial was signed by Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, the president of the 
Connecticut W. S. A. 

Mr. Warner moved to table the memo- 
rial, but Mr. Waller, of New London, ta- 
vored prompt recognition of so courteous 
an appeal, and immediate grarting of 
what the memorial asked. 

Mr. Warner objected that the Conven- 
tion should first finish its consideration of 
the representation question. 

Mr. Waller then moved to appoint a 
special committee of five to which the 
memorial be referred. This was agreed 
to, and President Andrews subsequently 
appointed as such committee: Messrs. 
Warner (Rep.) of Salisbury, Waller (Dem.) 
of New London, Skinner (Rep.) of Ando- 
ver, Grant (Rep.) of Enfield, Pierce (Dem.) 
of Bristol. : 

Mr. Smith (Rep.), of Plymouth, has in- 
troduced the following memorial from the 
W. C. T. U. of Connecticut: 

“The undersigned, the general officers 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Connecticut, an organization 
numbering four thousand women of the 
State, beg to represent to your honorable 
body that, at the annual convention of the 
Union, held in Bridgeport on Oct. 31, 1901, 
a resolution was adopted authorizing and 
directing their general officers as a com- 
mittee for that purpose: ‘To bring before 
the Constitutional Convention a request 
that the word ‘tmale’ may not be placed 
in the new Constitution to be framed by 
you and submitted to the people of the 
State for their adoption.’ In accordance 
with this vote, we, the general officers of 
the W. C. T. U., and in their behalf, do 
earnestly beg your honorable body to 
omit from the Constitution, which you 
will frame, this word ‘male,’ which now 
disfranchises more than one-half the citi- 
zens of the State, and practically places 
the women of Connecticut, so far as the 
franchise is concerned, in the category 
with criminals, lunatics, and idiots. And 
your petitioners will ever pray.”’ 

The memorial is signed by Cornelia B. 
Forbes, president; Mary M. Andrews, cor- 
responding secretary; Caroline B. Buell, 
recording secretary; and Anna M. Herr, 
treasurer. The memorial was tabled un- 


der the rule. 
-_<ee - 





MASS. SUFFRAGE LEAGUES. 





(Continued.) 
ARLINGTON, 


The League was formed in January, 
1901, but was prevented from holding any 
further meetings that season on account 
of the illness of its chairman, Mrs. O. L. 
J. Lawson. The following October an- 
other meeting was held, and it was de- 
cided to hold monthly meetings from 
October to April both inclusiye, (except in 
December). The third meeting was held 
in Pleasant Hall in November, and ad- 
dressed by Mr. John R. Anderson, of the 
Boston Floating Hospital. The member- 
ship was trebled at that meeting, raising 
it to forty. At the last meeting, on Jan. 
8, addresses were made by Mrs. Inez 
Haynes Gillmore, Miss Mabel Ellery Ad- 
ams and Mr. George H. Page. Mrs. Park 
was to have been first on the list, but 
came late, and gladdened the audience by 
a sight of her, and made a brief address. 
The League’s object is the ‘‘promotion of 
sociability and the fuller understanding of 
civic affairs.’ Its future looks bright. 
There was an attendance of six from the 
League at the State Annnal Meeting, and 
as many at the hearing at the State House 
on the following day. The interest in all 
suffrage matters is keen. The League 
hopes to start a circulating library, after 
the method of Brookline. 

Jessica Cox HENDERSON, Sec. 


CONCORD, 


For the Concord League I can report 
a healthy condition, although we do 
not grow in numbers very fast, largely 





on account of the numerous other 
good clubs in town. ©ur members are 
good thinkers, and we take our satisfac- 
tion in trying to pass along to others the 
good things we gain from being connected 
with these Leagues. 

JULIA Hosmer, Sec. 


COLLEGE, 


Since January, 1901, the College Equal 
Suffrage League has had three meetings. 
The first, on April 16, was a joint meeting 
with the Young Women’s Political Club in 
Faneuil Hall, and was very enthusiastic 
and successful. It is described in the 
report of the Y. W. P. C. The annual 
meeting was held May 28, at the house of 
Mrs. ©. B. Cole. The following officers 
were elected: Miss Sara Cone Bryant, 
president; Miss Lucy E. Allen and Mr. 
James L. Little, vice-presidents; Miss 
Mabel E. Adams, treasurer; Mrs. I. H. 
Gillmore, secretary. The Hon. E. B. Cal- 
lender addressed the League. On January 
10, in Social Hall, Tremont Building, the 
Rev. Charles F. Dole gave the League a 
peculiarly inspiring and interesting ad- 
dress. During the year meetings under 
the auspices of the League have been held 
at Tufts College, Radcliffe College, Mt. 
Holyoke College and Boston University, 
There is the prospect of a meeting soon to 
be held at Wellesley College. Early in No- 
vember, 1900, announcements were sent 
to allthe women’s colleges in Massachu- 
setts, together with the coéducational 
colleges of Tufts and Boston University, 
and to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, notifying them of the $100 
prize offered by the League for the best 
essay in favor of equal suffrage. Mrs. 
Edwin D. Mead, Mr. Edward H. Clement 
and Prof. Edward Cummings kindly con- 
sented to be judges in the competition, 
May 8 announcement was made of the 
winner of the prize, Miss Ava M. Stoddard 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and of the two receiving honor- 
able mention, Miss Mary MacDonald of 
Radcliffe, and Miss Emily Mills of Welles- 
ley. In order to supply a basis of in- 
formation as to the resources from which 
we might draw among college women, it 
was decided last fall to send out one 
thousand recurn post-cards to the college 
women graduates of Boston and vicinity, 
asking for an expression of sentiment on 
equal suffrage. The card which contained 
the request stated briefly the desire of the 
League to ascertain the attitude of col- 
lege and professional women towards this 
subject, and the return card bore these 
sentences: ‘‘I am in favor of equal suf- 
frage. I am opposed to equal suffrage. 
I am indifferent to equal suffrage.” 
Against one of these the alumna was 
asked to place a cross. She was also 
asked for her name and address. Of these 
cards 538 were returned signed; 191 pro- 
nounced in favor of suffrage, 30 of them 
with reservations as to property, expedi-. 
ency, etc.; 182 were opposed, and 155 were 
indifferent; two declared themselves inter- 
ested and eight undecided. Last year it 
was thought desirable to raise funds for 
this year’s expenses by subscription. An 


appeal in circular form and pledge blanks | 


were sent to all members of the League 
who had not, at the meeting, signified 
their willingness to contribute in this 
way. The response was prompt and ade. 
quate, and the expenses this year are be- 
ing met by the subscription fund, The 
League numbers now 170 members. 
I. L. H. GruumMore, Sec. 


The reports of the Attleboro and New 
Bedford Leagues have not been received. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


East Boston. — A_ meeting of the 
League was held the evening of Jan. 30 
at the residence of Hon. Eben M. McPher 
son. An unusually large number was 
present. The President, Mrs. Judith W. 
Smith,presided. Rev. Herbert Manchester, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, gave 
an able address on ‘Socialism,’ after 
which the meeting was open for questions 
and remarks. Miss Frances H. Turner 
read an article from the Boston Transcript 
by Mr. H. B. Blackwell in regard to 
suffrage in the enfranchised States, 
quoting from the most eminent men of 
those States as to its good results. Miss 
Wilson, accompanied by Miss Lena Day, 
sang a number of Scotch songs. 

MARky E.WuiITING, Sec. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The great demand 
for seats at Pitou and Jessop’s melodrama, 
“The Power of the Press,’’ has made it 
necessary to continue this play through 
the coming week. It has again shown the 
magnificent possibilities of the Castle 
Square stage, and the members of the 
stock company have won new laurels. 
The great show scenes are enthusistically 
applauded at each performance. ‘The 
Power of the Press’’ will be followed 
Monday, Feb. 17, by the three-act comedy, 
“The Nominee.’’ The usual distribution 
of boxes of choice chocolate bonbons will 
be made at the Monday matinee. 


———— 


Boston Music HALL: VAUDEVILLE.— 
Boston Music Hall has been packed dur- 
ing the continuous vaudeville perform- 
ances of the past week. The new policy of 
‘tone price for all, first come, first served, 
and stay as long as you please” has hit 
the popular fancy. Fanny Rice will be 
the star next week. This will be her sole 
appearance in vaudeville in Boston this 
season. Others who will appear are Rob 
ert Dailey, Frank Lalor, Vallecita and her 
trained lions, Lawrence and Harrington, 
the Carmen sisters, Mr. and Mrs. Neil 
Litchfield, Mitchell and Marron, Professor 
Marten, magician, Bancroft, Cuponti, jug- 
gler, and the vitagraph. 








Dressmaking 


AND 


Ladies’ Tailoring 
Departments. 


Fourth Floor. 
Until February 15th. 


To enable us to maintain our 
organization during the dull 
season, and to clear up material 
on hand, we make the following 
especially low prices until Feb- 
ruary 15th. 

We will make plain Tailor- 
Made Skirts and Coats from 
our own fine imported wool- 
lens — skirts cotton lined, 
coats silk lined, for 


58.00 


The same, silk lined through- 
out, for ; ; 65.00 





House and Evening Gowns of 
Nun’s Veiling, India and Fou. 
lard Silks and other thin ma- 
terials, silk lined, for 


75.00 





Long Broadcloth Coats, silk 
75.00 


lined, for . .. . 


R. H. Wh 





STANDARD — GRAND. 


Drop-Head Does Not Tip. 


A Woman’s Approval 


won forever, when she examines this high- 
speed, lock and chain stitch (both), noiseless 
Standard Rotary. 

No agents employed, no machines sent out 
on suspicion. Please call. 


F. C. HENDERSON, Megr., 
Standard Sewing Machine Co., 
173 Tremont Street, - - - Boston. 


Write for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Bo-ton, Mass 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.— Mon- 
day, February 10, 3 P.M. Diseussi:.n Commit- 
tee. Discussion of the problems in Mrs. De- 
}and’s bouk, entitled “The Wisdom of Fuas.” 





MISS CHRISTINE BROWN is trying to in 
terest the public in the value of music as a 
remedial agent in the cure of disease, and as a 
means of advancing the welfare and harmony of 
society. She will be glad to bear from any who 
may be interested in her object, or willing to 
secure her services’ Miss Brown refers to Sirs. 
Livermore. Her address is Back Bay Station, 
Boston. 





8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, ptazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
crllent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office ,3 Park Street Buston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc.. can obtain de- 
Sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 
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